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CHURCH HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 


VoL. LXXII. RICHMOND, VA., OCTOBER 5, 1907. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, Richmond, Va.—Consecrated October 1, 1907. 


Sundays and Seasons.— Twenty-eight the teaching of the Book of Common cloth, net, 75 


Sermons, including the Principal Church Prayer. A Course of Addresses. By the The Call of the Father. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. for the Departed.—Both consistent with of “Was Jesus Christ Divine?” 16mo, 


cents. By mail, 81 cents. 


By Rt. Rev. 


Seasons and General Subjects. By Rev. Very Rey. H. Mortimer Luckock, D. D., Arthur F. Winnington-Ingram, D. D., 
Herman Lilienthal, M. A., Rector of Dean of Lichfield. 12mo, cloth, net, Bishop of London. 12mo, 
St. George’s Church, Astoria, New York. $1.00. By mail, $1.08. $1.00. By mail, $1.08. 


Author of “Some Actors in Our Lord’s “I Believe in the Holy Ghost.”—A Study 


oe ead, the Light of Modern Thought. By J. 


Eucharistic Sacrifice and Intercession Howard B. Masterman, M. A., Author 2 and 3 Bible H 


Publishers. 
ouse, 


cloth, net, 


12mo, cloth, net $2.00. By of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in THOMAS W. WHITTAKER, INC. 


New York. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN. 


October 5, 1907. 
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| UNIVERSITY COLLEGE | 
OF MEDICINE RichMono 


VIRGINIA 


STUART McGUIRE M. D., PRESIDENT. 


Modern Laboratories in Charge of Specialists 
Clinics in Five Hospitals 
Rated as First-Class by those who Know 
Three free catalogues—Specify Department, 
MEDICINE - DENTISTRY - PHARMACY 


Margaret Hall 


DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
VERSAILLES, KENTUCKY. 


Certificate admits to Wellesley and other 
colleges. Regular course with diploma. Mu- 
sic, Art. Well equipped New Building, Gym- 
ium. Large grounds, Out-door sports. 
rms moderate. The Rt. Rev. Lewis W. 
Burton, D. D., Lexington, Kentucky, Rec- 


tor. 
THOS. C. WALTON, Ph. D., 
President. 


Gloucester Academy, 


Near Gloucester C. H., Va. 


Yhorough preparation for Colleges and the 
University and for a business life. Special 
attention to backward boys, and the most 
careful individual supervision. The next 
session will begin September 9th. Corre- 
dence solicited. For circulars apply to 
JOHN TABB (Grad. Univ. of Va.), Princi- 
pal. P. O., Gloucester, Va. 


VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE 


Church School for Girls. 
STAUNTON, VA. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Pre- 
aratory. In the mountains of Virginia. 63d 
Ression: Bishop A. M. Randolph, President 
64th Session begins 


Board of Trustees. 
September 19, 1907. 
MISS MARIA PHNDLETON DUVAL, 

Principal. 


GUNWELL HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Established 1893. 


For the Feeble Minded and Epileptic. 
Hxpert training by experienced teachers. 
For terms and information, address 
MISS M. GUNDRY. 

Va. 


Falls Church, Fairfax Co., 
An Episcopal School for Girls 
Home and College Preparatory 


BRISTOL SCHO0 Courses. The French Depart- 


ment occupies a separate residence on the same 
grounds, where French is the language of the house. 
Music Professors from the Washington College of Mu- 
sic. Social and Educational advantages of the Nation- 
al Capital. Weekly sightseeing p:rties. Attractive 
home life. Address 

MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, PRINCIPAL, 


Mintwood Place and 19th St., Washington, D. C 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL aisans, new vers 


Re-opens in October for its 37th year. Not a grad- 
edschool. Pupils classed according to proficiency in 
each subject studied. Announcement sent on appli- 
cation. 


Fauquier Institute, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Warrenton, Va. 

The 48th session begins September 19, 
1907. Situated in Piedmont region of 
Virginia, on Southern R. R., 55 miles from 
Washington. A limited and thorough 
home school. Rates $200. Catalogue. 

GEO. C. BUTLER, A. M. Prin. Box 17. 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL, WASHINGTON. D.C. 


A boarding and Gay school for girls, 
under the care of the Sisters of the 
Epiphany (Episcopal Church). Terms 
moderate. For catalogue address The 
Sister-in-Charge. 


For Girls. 


' THE 
Proiestant Episcopal Theological 


Seminary in Virginia. 
THE EIGHTY-FIFTH SESSION 


begins on Wednesday, September 18, 1907. 
For catalogue and other information, 


ERAT THE DEAN, 
Theological Seminary, 
Fairfax County, Va. 


i 


1906 Florida Ave., N. W., Washing- 
Gunston Hall ton, D.C. A beautiful Colonial 
Home School for young ladies. Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principals. Miss 
E. M. Cuark, LL. A., Associate Principal. 


ST. JAMES’ SCHOOL, 


Washington county, Maryland, six miles 
from Hagerstown. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Forty boys. Five Masters. 30 acres 
in lawn and athletic field. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, and Lake for skating, 
bathing and canoeing. Home life. 
Catalogue and iilustrated Historical 
Sketch on application. 
ADRIAN H. ONDERDONK, 
Head Master 


SELECT PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


on estate of 36 acres in Piedmont, Va.; 
limited number, ages 10 to 16; superior 
educational advantages and home privi- 
leges, healthful Jocation and the best 
social surroundings; rura] pastimes and 
manly sports in abundance; highest ref- 
erences given and required. For further 
information address W. BE. MONEY, Cis- 
mont. Va. 


HERNDON SEMINARY, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


_ 81st session bégins September 25th. 
Careful training, thorough instruction, 
moderate terms. Apply to 


MISSES CASTLEMAN, 
Associate Principals, 
Herndon, Va. 


CHURCH TRAINING AND DEACONESS 


HOUSE. 
On account of the General Convention, 
the classes at the*tChurch Training and 
Deaconess House, 708 Spruce Street, Phil- 


adelphia, will not begin until October 
9th, a week later than usual. But the 
House will be open October Ist to re- 


ceive any students who may wish to come 
at that time. 


The General Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, New York. 


The next Academic Year will begin on 
Wednesday, September 18, 1907. 

Special Students admitted and Graduate 
course for graduates of other Theological 


| Seminaries. 


yarticulars can be had from 
The Very Rev. W. L. ROBBINS, D. D., 
The requirements for admission and other 
Dean, 


LET ME SHOP FOR YOU. 


No matter what you want—street suit, 
wedding trousseau, reception or evening 
gown—INEXPENSIVE, or handsome and 
costly—send for my samples and esti- 
mates before placing your order. With 
my years’ experience in shopping; my 
knowledge of styles, being in touch with 
leading fashion centers; my conscientious 
handling of each and every order, whether 
large or small, I know I can please you. 

MRS. CHARLES ELLISON, 
Louisville, Ky, 


Christian Year Chain. 


HELEN ESTEP 


Who won a perfect chain three succes- 
sive years, one for attendance, one for 
perfect recitation of the collects and the 
last for perfect lessons. 

On each link, colored according to the 
Church Seasons and ready to fasten, is 
printed the name of the Sunday in gold 
letters. The pupil earning the link takes 
it home and adds it to the chain. It is 
found that children take great interest 
in watching their chains grow, and will 
work to have them complete. The Chain 
is instructive to teachers and parents as 
well as pupils, beginning with Advent. 
One complete set of 52 links 10 cts. 
Saint’s Days for the year, extra.. 10 cts. 


Address, MISS MARY DAVENPORT, 
Anacostia, D. C. 


BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prepares for Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Lehigh, Cornell, etc. Over 1100 men pre- 


pared for college in 27 years. New 
| buildings, gymnasium with swimming 
pool. Summer season for September ex- 
aminations. Catalogue. 


H. A. FOERING, B. S., Prin. 


THE VIRGINIAN, 


627 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 
MEALS AT ALL HOURS, 


A First-class ‘Place for our Business 
Friends and the Traveling Public. Spe- 
cial Attention Given to Convention Visi- 
tors, and Ladies Traveling Alone. Beau- 
tifully Furnished Rooms. Excellent Lo- 
cation. Best Service. Moderate Prices. 

Applications for Reservations Given 
Prompt Attention. 


THE WAVERLEY, 


an ideal home when seeking renewed 
health and pleasure. Facing the broad 
Atlantic. A handsome, new, three-story 
stone cottage, furnace-heated and with 
all modern improvements, located at 
Virginia’s most popular health resort, Vir- 
ginia Beach. Short distance from Ex- 
position and only forty-five minutes’ ride 
from Norfolk, Va. 

Enjoy the bathing and sea breezes in 
summer, and revel in the climate, temp- 
ered by the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
in winter. American plan. Terms on ap- 
plication to 

MISS C. V. BOUSH, 
; Virginia Beach, Va. 

References: Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. 
D., Coadjutor of Southern Va.; the Rev. 
A. S. Lloyd, See. Board of Missions; the 
Rey. W_E Barr, St. Paul’s Church, Lynch- 
burg, Va. : 


NEXT DOOR TO THE 
ELK’S CLUB. 


DHE BEECHWOOD 
124 COLLEGE PLACE, NORFOLK. 
SPECIAL RATES TO PARTIES. 
ROOMS, $1.00 TO $2.00 
PER DAY. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Visitors can get delightful accommoda- 
tions, convenient to street cars and boats, 
going to Exposition Grounds weekly, and 
MRS. E. A. ROB- 
INSON, “The Westover,” 82 Bute Street, 
Norfolk, Va. 


special rates to parties, 


CURES WITHIN 10 MINUTES. 


BLANK’S SURE CURE 


Headache and N lai 
oS by alaia Tablets, 


L. WAGNER DRUG COMPANY, 
6th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 


oe 


October 5, 1907. 


JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION 


Best Reached By The 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. tere 
Bienniond: Fredericksburg & 


Potomac Railroad 


Trains Leave Richmond—Northward. 

6:35 A. M.—Daily. Byrd St. Through 
7:00 A. M.—Daily. Main St. Through. 
7:30 A. M—Week days. Elba. Ashland 


accommodation. 

8:40 A, M.—Daily. 
Local stops. 

11:40 A. M.—Week days—Elba. Ashland 
accommodation. 


Byrd St. Through. 


12:01 Noon—Week days. Byrd St 
Through. 

12:30 P. M. Week days. Elba. Ashland 
accommodation. 

4:00 P. M.—Week days. Byrd St. Wash- 
ington accommodation. 

5:45 P. M.—Sunday only—Elba. Wash- 
ington accommodation. 

6:30 P. M.—Week days. Elba. Ashland 


accommodation. 
6:45 P. M.—Daily. Main St. Through. 
8:20 P. M.—Daily. Byrd St. Through. 
Trains Arrive Kichmend—Southward. 
6:30 A. M—Week days. Elba, Ashland 
accommodation. 
7:50 A. M.—Daily. Byrd St. Through. 
8:25 A. M.—Week days. Byrd St. 
Washington accommodation. 
10:35 A. M.—Sunday only. 
ington accommodation, 


10:40 A. M.—Week Days. Elba. Ashland ! 
accommodation. 

12:20 P. M.—Daily. Main St. Through. 

2:45 P. M.—Daily. Byrd St. Through 

3:45 P. M—Week days. Main _ St. 
a noner “Washington-Exposition Spe- 
cial.” | 

5:40 P. M.—Week days. Elba. Ash- 
land accommodation. 

7:15 P. M.—Daily. Byrd St. Through. 

9:00 P. M.—Daily. Byrd St. Through. 
Local stops. 

9:15 P. M.—-Daily. Main St. Through. 


Note—Pullman, Sleeping or Parlor Cars 
on all above trains except local accommo- 
dations. 

All trains to and from Byrd-Street Sta- 
tion stop at Elba. 

Time of arrivals and departures end 
connections not guaranteed. 

(Oh Ay emelaawies We. LAY LOR, 

Gen’! Supt. Traftic Mer. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TRAINS LEAVE RICHMOND. 

N. B.—Following schedule figures pub- 
lished only as information, and are not 
guaranteed. 

7:00 A. M.—Daily—Local for Charlotte, 
ecnnecting at Keysville for Chase City and 
Clarksville. 

11:15 A. M.—Daily — Limited — Buftet 
Pullman to Atlanta and Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Chattanooga and all the 
South. Through coach for Chase City, Ox- 
ford, Durham and Raleigh. 

6:00 P. M.—Ex. Sunday—Keysville Local. 

11:30 P. M.—Daily—Limited Fullman 
ready 9:30 P. M. for all the South. 


YORK RIVER LINE. 


4:30 P. M.—Ex. Sunday—Limited—To 
West Point—Connecting for Baltimore. 
2:15 P. M.—Ex. Sundays. 
4:45 A. M.—-Ex. Sunday—Local to West 
c 
A TRAINS, ARRIVE RICHMOND. 
6:55 A. M., 8:40 P. M.—From all the 
outh. 
‘ 4:10 P. M.—From Charlotte, Raleigh, 
Durham, Chase City, and Local Stations. 
8:40 A. M.—From Keysvillé—Local. 
9:20 A. M.—From Baltimore and West 
Point. 
10:45 A. M., 5:15 P. M.—Local from West 


‘oint. 
be Cc. W. WESTBURY, D. P. A., 
920 BE. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


and Announcements: $3.00 per one hundred 
$5.00 per two hundred, prepaid. Script or 
Old English lettering. As gcod as the best 
Visiting Cards. 25 cents nity one hundred 
MInvelopes a specia ‘ 
Core e RICHMOND CARD CO., 
Rocky Mount, Va. 


Elba. Wash- | 


| 
| 


SOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOSS: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN. 


Books, Bibles, 


at leisure. 


Presbyterian 


: 
: 


POCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


AND MATERIAL FOR > 


Episcopal Sunday Schools. 


CRQAF2WE CARRYSS&20 


A complete line of supplies for the graded curriculum selected by 
the Sunday-school Commission of the Diocese of Virginia. 
Visitors to the Convention are invited to make use of our free cor- 


respondence and reading room and look over the latest publications 


212-214 North Sixth Street, 


Prayer Books 


Book Store, 


RHOCOOOOCOOSOOSOOSOOOOOSOOGOOOOOOOOOOOH 


Through Pullman Car Line 
New Orleans, Memphis and 
For all information, apply 
W. B. BEVILL, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Roanoke, Va. 


to 


PSS SSS SS SS SSS SNS NNN NS | 


% 


Norfolk & Western Railway 


The Only All-Rail Line 
To Norfolk and the Jamestown Exposition. 


to Chicago, St 
Shreveport. 


TLS STATTAUSTSBIS BUSS SSUEOUBAOS VASA SARA AS 


Louis, Cincinnnati, Columbus, 


C. H. BOSLEY, 
District Passenger Agent, 
838 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


that 


handling would last much longer if sent 
to us to launder. 
study of 


SHIRTS 


are torn or frayed by careless 


We have made a long 


LAUNDRY WORK, 


ake give results that defy competition. 
e 


pure supplies is the source of our suc- 
cess. 


ROYAL LAUNDRY 


Phone 1959. 


latest machinery, expert help and 


207-209-211 N. 7th St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


XANTHINE 


THE GREAT GERMAN 
HAIR RESTORER . . 


Established 1864. 


Fancy »-4 Family Groceries 


OF CHOICE QUALITY. 


All orders filled promptly and at satis- 
factory prices. 
Formerly of 726 W. Broad St. 


514 and 516 East Broad Street, Richmond, Va 
GEO. McD. BLAKE, Manager. 


EST IN THE WORLD 
ECAUSE it assists Nature. 


Can be obtained from your 
druggist or sent direct. 


PRICE $1.00 
Sent by Mail. 
Trial size 25c. 
Write for 
CONVINCING FACTS., 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Leading Fancy Grocers. 


. +» Agents For... 
Huyler’s Candies and Peter’s Swiss 
Milk Chocolate. 


Special attention given to ont of tewn or- 
ders. Catalogue mailed on application. 


IN THE 


Original Colony of Virginia. 


The Southern Churchman has published | 


in book form, the series of admirable 
sketches of Colonial 
printed in the Southern Churchman. 

The book will contain about 360 pages, 
with fine half-tone engravings of the 
churches described, and graphic accounts 
of their history, written by persons espe- 
eially qualified for the task. 

These sketches supply the best availa- 
ble information concerning the establish- 
ment of the Protestant Faith in America, 
beginning at Jamestown, and while of 


general interest, they will be found espe- | 


cially valuable to every family on the 
South Atlantic Seaboard, claiming Colo- 
nial ancestry, much family history being 
interwoven with the sketches. 

They also furnish the best and fullest 
account of the founding, rise, almost de- 
struction and rehabilitation of the Church 
on the South Atlantic Seaboard. They 
absolutely destroy the 
Church ever having been a “persecuting 
body,” and how that it was far more per- 
secuted than persecutor. 

The Parishes and Churches described 
and illustrated are as follows: 


Jamestown Tower, 
Jamestown Church Restored, 
Old Brick Church, Isle of Wight Co., 


Va. 
Sruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, Va. 
St. Paul’s, Norfolk, Va. 


Blandford Church, Petersburg, Va. 
St. John’s Church, Richmond. 
Hungar’s Church, Northampton Co., Va. 
St. George’s Church, Pungoteague, Va. 
Christ Church, Lancaster Co., Va. 
Washington as a Vestryman. 
Payne’s Church, Fairfax Co., Va. 
Pohick, the Parish Church of Mount 
Vernon. 
Falls Church, Fairfax Co., Va. 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 
St. Peter’s, New Kent Co., Va. 
St. John’s, Hampton, Va. 
Vauter’s Church, Essex Co., Va. 
Aquia Church, Stafford Co., Va. 
St. Paul’s, King George Co., Va. 
Merchants’ Hope Church, Prince George 
Co., Va. 
Fork Church, Hanover Co., Va. 
St. Mary’s White Chapel, Lancaster Co., 


a 

Abingdon and Ware, Gloucester Co., Va. 
Christ Church, Middlesex Co., Va. 

Eastern Shore Chapel, Princess Anne Co., 


a. 
Grace Church, Yorktown, Va. 
The Eastern Shore Chapel, 
Anne Co., Va. 
Westover Church, Charles City Co., Va. 
Yeocomico Church, Westmoreland Co., Va. 


Princess 


To which are added St. Paul’s, Eden- 
ton N, CG. St Thomas’, Bath Co., N. C, 
and Old Swedes, Wilmington, Del. 
Price, cloth, $1; by mail $1.15. 
For sale by SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
CO., Richmond, Va., and by Booksellers. 
Specimen pages sent upon application. 
Agents wanted. Address, 
SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO.,, Publrs., 
Richmond, Va. 
EUROPEAN 1 
TOURS ATLANTIC COAST 
ORIENTAL 
A Word to the Wise: A short sea 
trip is worth more than three months of 
ordinary vacations. 
“ASK MR. BOWMAN,” 
He knows. He represents all Atlantic 
Coast, Trans-Atlantic, Pacific aaa Ori- 
ental Steamship Lines, and all Mediter- 
ranean, Oriental and Round-the-World 
Tours. 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Checks and 
Accident Insurance. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE fRAVELLER. 
Sailing Lists and Rate Sheets for all 
Lines Furnished on Application. 
SAMUEL H. BOWMAN 
Steamship and Tourist Agent. 
808 E. Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


Churches recently 


fiction as to the| 


COLONIAL CHURCHES 


| 


~ 
o 


October 


GIFTS TOYOUR CHURCH 


for Advent 


Write us at once as Specialists 


Illustrated’ Handbook and Data, 


V, 


; aN 
patents 


DEPA 


Bank With Us By Mail 
It is just as easy to mail your deposit as to mail a letter. 
} No matter where you live, it is easy. We have deposi- 
tors in many places. 
| Your money wiil be as safe with us as with the govern- 
ment Your dollars will GROW. You will learn to save. 
There will be something for a rainy day. 
A post office money order or check for $1.00 or more will 
start you. 


Te 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 


Richmond, Va. 
Surplus and Profits $1,000,000.00 


Capital $300,000.00 


» 1907, 


For All-Saints’ Day and 


should be decided on and ordered now. 
in 
Churchly Furniture in what you are 
interested and considering, and ask for 


¥ 
3 
3 
3 
3 


g 


PQOOOOODOOOOOORIODOOOOOOOOOOOOCCCCSCS 


OOODOOOOOOOOOOOS: 


EPISCOPAL COUNCIL, 


DELEGATES AND VISITORS. 


We extend to you a cordial invitation to make our establishment your head- 
quarters while in our city. We have for your inspection the largest and 
most exclusive line of 


FINE GOLD AND DIAMOND JEWELRY, STERLING SILVERWARE AND 
CUT GLASS 
to be seen in the city. We are Headquarters for 
GOLD SILVER AND BRONZE ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS. 


C. LUMSDEN & SON, 


Lumsden always welcomes a comparison of prices. 


731 E. Main St. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOs 


CDOOCOOSOOOOSOOOSOSOS. 


OOOO 


BOOB BOVVB BOVE BVVSBVVVBVVWBSEVABEnE80 BB2s 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


The Northwestern’s increase during 19 in i re : 
fifty-four million. dollars, and was greater than thar tra he Ube A 
in the world. No better evidence of public confidence could be ven? 
The ratio of expense to total income was 13.6 ner cent a a tion. fr 
the previous year. This was a lower expense rate than “th fee ee siege 
Ameican company, and was less than two-thirds the avera ae of any other 
companies, as shown by the last report of the New Y acl ce 
partment. ork Insurance De- 
The Company paid in dividends to its policy- 
$7,366,425.26, a greater sum than was ever bate: Pe! 
holders in any one year by any company in th 
For rates or other information, address 


T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 
General Agent for Virginia and No E i 
£ North Car 
601 Mutual Assurance Bastste Building, 
Richmond, Va. 


ders in 1906 the sum of 
€ paid in dividends to policy- 
e world, regardless of size. 


REMI IESE EMELINE MONEE MINION 
You Are Cordially Invited. 


SS 


to call and inspect our beautiful 


new-fitted stor 
most eleaant stock of STER e, and the largest d 
WATCHES ever shown in the Southey YE RWARE, DIAMONDS and 


THE NOWLAN COMPANY, 921 


E . 
R. E. MACOMBER, President. ee St, 


R. L. WINSTON, Sec. and Treas. 
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arrien Churchman. 


Catholic for every truth of God; Protestant 
against every error of man. 


REV. WM. MEADE CLARK,’ EDITOR. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


Room 304, Bank of Richmond Building, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year; six 
months, $1.00; three months, 50 cents. To 
all portions of the Universal Postal Union 


outside of the United States, $3.00 per 
year. Three months trial subscriptions, 25 
cents. To Clergymen, $1.00 per year. 


Checks and money orders should be 
made payable to the Southern Churchman 
Company—not to the HEditor..- 


Rates for monthly or yearly advertise- 
ments forwarded on application. 

In changing address, name the post- 
office from which the change is to be made 
as well as the place to which the paper is 
to be sent. 

We shall be obliged if our friends will 
kindly send us names of persons to whom 
they would like to have specimen copies 
of the Southern Churchman mailed. 


Entered at the Post-office in Richmond 
as second-class mail matter. 


The Southern Churchman is for sale at 
the following places: News Stand, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va., 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 1216 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Thomas Whitta- 


Ker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New York, Lycett 
Stationers, 311 North Charles Street, Bai- 


timore, Md. 


Important Notice to Virginia Seminary 
Alumni. 

At the urgent request of many of the 
alumni, and in order to give more time 
for social and “oratorical’ features, the 
hour for the Reunion of Alumni to take 
place October 11th, has been changed 
from 9 P. M. to 7:30 P. M. The place 
for the reunion and banquet is the Ma- 
sonic Temple, corner of Broad and Ad- 
ams streets; the same place where the 
daily luncheons of the General Conven- 
tion will be served. 

The alumni and friends of the Old 
Seminary hope to make this a notable 
. occasion, and to this end, owing to the 
very kind assistance of many liberal 
friends, the charge to the alumni will be 
only one dollar each. And it is generally 
requested that all the alumni who can 
possibly do so will attend. 

Those who intend to be present will, 
for the sake of full preparation, kindly 
notify either the Rey. John J. Gravatt, or 
the Rev. W. M. Clark. Address of both, 
care of the Southern Churchman. 

The alumni are urged to so time their 
visits to Richmond as to be present at 
this Reunion. Where it will be impos- 
sible for any alumni to be present at the 
beginning of the Reunion, they will be 
cordially welcomed later on, as the social 
features of the Reunion will come last. 

(Signed) W. M. Crarx, 

J. J. GRAVATT, 
W. H. Evans 


| ers, 
|session in the City of Richmond. Once 


Richmond and the General Convention. 

When this issue of the Southern 
Churchman is in the hands of its read- 
the General Convention will be in 


before only in the history of this country 


/has the General Convention met so far 
| South; 
|very sadly different circumstances. 


then in this same city, under 

In October, 1859, when this body held 
its sessions in this city, the very air of 
the whole country was filled with heart- 
depressing presages of impending trouble, 
and the Union was on the verge of the 
most frightful and calamitous struggle 
of modern history. Even while the Con- 
vention was in session the first shadow 
of that dreadful strife fell on the State 
and country. And in less than two years 
from that time this country was divided 
into two hostile camps, and men had for- 
gotten that they were ever brethren in 


the same civic household. The evils 


|that followed in the train of that great 


struggle will never be realized fully, save 
by those who knew them from bitter 
personal experience. One temporary evil 
was the dividing of the Church itself into 
two national bodies, marked out by the 
lines, of sectional strife. 

Fortunately, the Church showed her 
inherent power and the presence of the 
Divine Spirit, by promptly erasing all 
sectional lines, at the termination of the 
War between the States, and assuming 
her true position as a great National 
Church: the one religious body in the 
land that was capable of so splendid an 
ideal and its practical realization. 

From 1859 till this present meeting 
the General Convention has come no 
farther South than Washington, and it 
remains for Richmond to welcome the 
first meeting in the South after the Civil 
War, as it welcomed the only meeting in 
the South before the Civil War. 


But this meeting is under far different 
conditions, in every respect, from its pre 
decessor. Then men’s minds were full 
of forebodings and misgivings as to the 
future. It took no prophetic eye to fore_ 
see that the cloud at Harper’s Ferry, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, was soon to 
blacken the whole national sky, and shut 
out the light for many a year to come. 

Everywhere, in Church and State, 
strife and partisan feeling and bitterness 
were in the very atmosphere, and mu- 
tual distrust seemed to be of the very 
air that men breathed. One looks back 
now in wonder to see how good men 
doubted and distrusted each other, and 
how confidence of man in man seemed 
to have deserted the land for the time. 

The political literature of that day is 
an object lesson as to how, in the heat 
of bitter wrath and hateful anger, men 


can fail to see anything save the lowest | 


and meanest in those to whom erhay were 
opposed. 

But—thank God—all that is a thing 
of the past, and a new era has long ago 
dawned and is growing brighter and 
brighter unto the coming of the perfect 
Day. Men in the State have learned 
that those who differ with them may be 
honest men and true men and men faith- 
ful in every walk and trust of life. 


And the same thing that has come to 
pass in the State has far more fully come 
to pass in the Church. The old and un- 
happy day when Churchmen called 
names and imputed unworthy motives to 
those who differed from them in matters 
of Churechmanship is—by the blessing of 
God—over and gone, and it is most de- 
voutly to be hoped that it will never re- 
turn again. ‘Parties’ there will be, just 
so long as men are capable of thinking 
for themselves, for, in the last analysis, 
“Parties” are only the outward and visi- 
ble expression of differences of opinion, 
where such differences of opinion are 
wholly allowable. 


The man who dreams of and hopes 
for the day when there will be no 
“Parties” in the Church is simply 
ignorant of the working of the human 
mind and is dreaming of and hoping for 
a day when Churchmen will be intellec- 
tual incapables, no longer equal to ren_ 
soning and thinking for themselves. A 
more disastrous condition than that 
would be quite inconceivable. 


But men may think independently and 
come to differing conclusions, and still, 
within allowable limits, agree to differ. 
And each man may recognize, at least, 
the mental capacity and spiritual integ- 
rity of the man who differs from him. 
Epithets are not arguments, and are the 
last resort of those who are incapable of 
intelligent argument. 


The Peace that has come to the Church 
in this time, under the Divine Guidance, 
is not the peace of mind of men who do 
not think, but of men who mutually re_ 
spect and honor one another; who rec- 
ognize that the men with whom they dif- 
fer may be as true and honest and faith- 
ful as they themselves. And this “sweet 
reasonableness” is one of the most bless- 
ed of all the changes that have come over 
the mind and heart of the Church since 
that year of Grace, 1859. And how won- 
drous is this change and how mighty in” 
its working, can only be realized by those 
who have read the literature of those 
unhappy, partisan days. 

And with the changing State and 
Church, Richmond has also changed 
since that time. Then it was hardly 
more than a large country town, territo- 
rially of small extent, and even smaller 
in its commercial and financial weight 
and importance. It was the fairly well- 
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known capital of a great historic Com- 
monwealth, and its chief feature was its 
social life; and beyond this, it was of 
small consequence. 

But since then it has occupied for 
Many a year the center of the world’s in- 
terest: The Capital of the Confederacy, 
for four long and weary years girt with 
fortifications and encircled with blood 
and fire; the very pivotal point of one of 
the deadliest and most protracted strug_ 
gles of modern times, it has become a 
city of world-wide acquaintance. Left 
almost in ashes, broken in purse and in 
population forty-odd years ago, to-day it 
is a fine city of a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants; prosperous and 
progressive; bearing no mark of the aw- 
ful scourge that swept over it, and like 
the fire.saved Israelites of old, with no 
smell of fire or smoke to tell of its dire 
experience. And to-day a city of peace 
and beauty and prosperity, it welcomes, 
cordially, all its guests, from whatever 
quarter they come, and offers them the 
freedom of the city. 

And the Church in this city has chang- 
ed as well. In 1859 there were just five 
Episcopal churches in Richmond, with 
a total communicant list of 894: St. 
John’s—old, historic St. John’s, with her 
splendid record in Church and State— 


had only seventy_one communicants; 
Monumental—the next oldest—had two 
hundred communicants; St. James’— 


next in age—had three hundred and four 
communicants; St. Paul’s—coming next 
in years—had two hundred and fifty- 
seven communicants; and Grace church— 
the youngest of the band of city churches, 
then just one year old—had only sixty- 
two communicants. 
of faithful people it was who undertook 


to entertain the General Convention of | 


1859. 

How great the change since then, in 
spite of “war, pestilence and famine’’! 
Since that date the parish churches have 
been more than doubled and the finest 
church edifices in the city erected. All 
Saints, Holy Trinity, Christ and St. An- 
drew’s are all notable buildings, that 
would do credit to any city in the land. 
The fine “plants” at Christ and St. An- 
drew’s represent, probably, the best insti- 
tutional work in the entire South. In 
addition to these, St. Mark’s, St. Philip’s, 
Holy Comforter, Emmanuel, and Epiph- 
any have also been built; and also the 
mission churches of St. Luke’s, Weddell 
Memorial and Ascension. The eight 
hundred and ninety-four communicants 
have grown into five thousand, two hun- 


dred and four, according to the last Dio- |- 


cesan reports. In other words, while the 
city has increased rather more than 
threefold in population, the Church’s 
communicant list has grown nearly six. 
fold; which is to say, again, that the 
Church has grown nearly twice as rapid- 
ly as the city. This is what God hath 
wrought for His Church in this, the Cap- 
{tal City of the Old Dominion. 

The men who did the work of the 
Church in those days have passed to their 


This little handful | 


Hives 


reward, with one exception. Those well- 
known names, Joshua Peterkin, Minne- 
gerode, Woodbridge, belong to the 
Church’s roll of honor, and are numbered 
with the Saints in Glory Everlasting. 
Only one of their co-workers remains, Mr. 
W. Fred. Gray, Junior Warden of St. 
James’, remains as the last honored sur- 
vivor of those vestries that welcomed 
and entertained the General Convention 
of 1859. Long may he be spared as a 
benediction to his fellow-workers in God’s 
Church, and an inspiration to his younger 
brethren. 

But one thing in Richmond remains 
as it was and altogether unchanged; and 
this is the spirit of warm welcome with 
which the former Convention was receiv- 
ed, and that will be manifested in the 
reception of this its successor. 

May the Convention receive a blessing 
in its coming, and leave behind a bless- 
ing when it is numbered with the Con_ 
ventions of the past. 


Convention Notes. 


Bishop Gibson, as host of the Conyen- 
tion, gave a handsome reception Tuesday 
evening at his residence, 906 Park ave- 
nue, Richmond, in honor of the Bishop 
of London. The Bishop was assisted in re- 
ceiving by his daughters, Misses Lucy, 
Fannie and Mary Gibson, Mrs, Edward 


kin. The guests consisted chiefly of rep- 


resentatives of city churches, who were} 
introduced in turn by Bishop Gibson to | 
The distinguish- | 


the Bishop of London. 
ed visitor met each guest most cordially 
and ‘every one was favoraviy impressed 
by his charming personality. He wore 
his silk apron, knickerpockers, 


“Wveryone here appears to be having a 
pleasant time,’ he remarked to a lady. 
“Yes, Bishop,’ she replied, “this is the 
way we always do in Virginia.” The 
refreshments were beautifully served by 
the Misses Wallace. 

On Thursday night, October 3d, Bishop 
Gibson will give a reception to the Bish- 
ops and their families. 

While the handsome new organ at St. 
Paul’s, Richmond, is not entirely com- 
pleted, part of it is ready for use. It is 
pronounced by musicians an instrument 
of great power and of wonderful harmo- 
ny and sweetness of tone. It will add 
much to the beautiful service of the 
Church in historic St. Paul’s. 

The Rev. T. C. Darst, the Rev. P. A. 


Arthur and Mr. O. H. Funsten have been | 


very busy in the basement of St. Paul’s 
church, securing boarding places for be- 
lated deputies and visitors to Richmond. 

Great interest is expressed in the his- 

torical meeting Friday evening, at the 
Auditorium, when addresses will be made 
by the Bishop of London and the Bishop 
of Southern Virginia. Everybody is in- 
vited. ; 
On Saturday, October 5th, at Bruton 
Parish church, a lectern given by the 
President of the United States, and a Bi- 
ble, the gift of the King of England, will 
be officially presented and received. The 
Bishop of London will deliver an address 
on the occasion. 

The Holy Communion is celebrated 
every morning at St. Mark’s church, cor. 
ner First and Clay streets, at 6:45 and 
MoUs 

Monumental church is reserved for tae 
use of the House of Bishops, whose delib- 
erations are held in the hall of the House 
of Delegates, Capitol building. 


Valentine and Miss Constance Peter- | 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN. 


The Triennial Offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary will be presented at Holy Trin- 
ity church, Thursday morning. An Aux- 
iliary meeting will also be held at All 
Saints’ church, Franklin street, between 
Madison and Monroe, when the Bishop 
of Southern Virginia will deliver an ad- 
dress. 

The Triennial meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of the King of the United States met 
in St. Mark’s church, First and Clay 
streets, on Wednesday, October 2d. The 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. A. Bradley, of New York. 
Devotional exercises were conducted by 
the Rev. John Moncure, D. D., who also 
delivered an address of welcome; after 
which the Convention was organized for 
business. 


Open-Air Service. 


While the opening services of the Gen 
eral Convention were in progress at Holy 
Trinity church, Richmond, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wilkinson, the noted evangelist 
addressed a large overflow meeting in 
Monroe Park, opposite the church. He 
spoke with force and earnestness, his re- 
marks being interspersed with the hearty 
singing of familiar hymns. At the close 
of this outdoor service Mr. Wilkinson 
said: “If the Church people of Richmond 
were alive to the opportunity, they would 
organize a series of outdoor meetings for 
the benefit of people who cannot get into 
the churches. The Presbyterians, the 
Methodists, the Baptists and the Congre- 
gationalists are all trying to get to heav- 
en, aS we are, and we want to tell them 
of our Church and of the great Anglican 
Communion throughout the world.” 

Mr, Wilkinson, for several years past, 
and with great effect, has addressed large 
meetings, from time to time, in Wall 
street, New York, and many of his hear- 
ers, it is safe to say, never were within 


|church walls. 
silver | 
shoe buckles and silver knee buckles. | 


Church Work Among the Jews. 


An appeal to all branches of the Cath- 
olic Church through the mediation of the 
General Convention for the restoration 
of its primitive Hebrew Branch. 

Under the above title Mr. Mark Levy, 
a son of the priestly tribe of Israel and 
a communicant of our Church, concluded 


;an appeal to the General Convention as 


follows: 

“As the question affects Israel nation- 
ally and the Church universally, and as 
it is of supreme importance that Jews 
should know their national and _ social 
freedom in the Gospel, we appeal to all 
branches of the Catholic Church, through 
the mediation of the General Convention, 
to restore its primitive Hebrew branch 
and proclaim the Scriptural truth ‘that 
Hebrew Christians are not required by 
the Church to forsake their people, but 
are entitled under the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made them free, if they so 
desire, to admit their male children into 
the Covenant of Abraham, and to observe 
any other of the rights and ceremonies 
of their fathers not done away with by 
Christ and the primitive Church, provided 
only it is clearly understood that neither 
Jew nor Gentile can be saved by works 
of the law, but only through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour. ‘For there is none other 
name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.’ ” 


I dream sometimes when one might 
have more inward and less outward bus- 
iness; but after forty years’ experience I 
find that the inward is not better in my 
case but worse for want of the outward, 
and that I really seek God most when I 
need His help to enable me to what He 
has set me to do.—F. D. Maurice. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Opening Service--Sermon by the Bishop of London. 


On a perfect autumn day, in Holy Trin- 
ity church, Richmond, was held the open- 
ing service of the General Convention of 
1907. In the crisp air there was physical 
exhilaration, and in the consciousness of 
the historic anniversary there was cumu- 
lative interest. Needless to say the 
church was crowded to its utmost, and 
hardly more needful to say there was a 
vast throng outside, filling street and 
overflowing into Monroe Park, that was 
unable to be admitted. The desire on the 
part of everybody as not only to be pres- 
ent at the formal opening service of the 
great Convention, but also to hear the 
address of the Bishop of London. In 
the congregation were many distinguished 
men and women, Richmond and Virginia 
being well represented, as well as people 
of affairs from many other cities and 
States. 

Usually a procession at a General Con- 
vention is late in starting, but this one 
began exactly on the hour of eleven 
o’clock. The procession formed in Holy 
Trinity parish house, and, marching out 
on the south side of the church, entered 
at the tower door. The secretaries of the 
respective houses, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Hart and the Rey. Dr. Henry Anstice, 
led, and with them were the secretaries 
of the Board of Missions, the Rey. Dr. A. 
S. Lloyd and the”Rev. Joshua Kimber, 
and the president of the Ilouse of Depu- 
ties, the Rev. Dr. Randolph H. McKim. 
The line of Bishops was headed by the 
two youngest in date of consecration, 
Bishop Tucker, of Southern Virginia, and | 
Bishop Guerry, of South Carolina—both | 
men of the South. 

In the imposing line was ninety-eight 
Bishops, of whom six were foreign, the, 
six including Bishop Whittington-In- | 
gram, of London; Bishop Montgomery, of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; Bishop Mills, of Ontario, and 
Archbishop Nuttall, of the West Indies. 


The service was, of course, the Holy 
Communion. As Presiding Bishop the 
celebrant was Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri. 
and the Epistle was read by Bishop 
Doane, of Albany and the Gospel by Arch- 
bishop Nuttall, of the West Indies. Al- 
most all of the deputies received, and so 
did many of the representatives of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The sermon of the 
Bishop of London was listened to with 
rapt attention. Although he _ spoke 
rapidly, he was easily understood. The 
occasion was historic—the successor of 


those Bishops who had _ jurisdiction 
here for more than a century and 
a half, standing on Virginia soil and 


speaking to the American Chureh. What 
wonder that the present Bishop of London 
should say at opening how much he re- 
joiced, both personally and as head of the 
ancient See, to note how greatly the 
daughter Church has prospered! The 
singing, led by Holy Trinity choir, was 
excellent, the anthem being Stainer’s 
“God so Loved the World.” The princi- 
pal parts of the Bishop of London’s ser- | 
mon follows: 


“The Kingdom of heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard seed.’”—St. Matthew 12: 
ails 

“Jt is quite impossible to describe the | 
feelings of love and gratitude and even 
pride with which an English Churchman 
must look round upon the great assem- 
bly which fills this church to-day. 

“Here, bone of his bone, flesh of his 
flesh, is a great sister Church now grown | 
to be as great and important as his own, 
a great sister Church of which he has 


heard for years, many leading members of 
whom he has seen but which he now sees 


in all her representative strength for the 
first time to-day. 

“When he thinks of her wonderful ori- 
gin, her growth, and the part she is bound 
to play in fashioning the future of this 
mighty nation, his heart is bound to go 
out in love to her, in gratitude to God 
for His godness to her, and in an honor- 
able pride that he has some share in her 
being here at all. ; 

“And if that would be bound to be 
the feeling of any English Churchman 
how specially keenly must this be the 
feeling of any Bishop of London? 

“During the last few months, in the 
rare intervals of a rather exceptionally 
busy life, I have endeavored to go into 
the history of the conection of the 
Church of America with the See of Lon- 
don. 

“We have some three thousand docu- 
ments bearing on the subject in the 
muniment room at Fulham. I have had 
these examined afresh, and I have with 
me some specimens of that continuous 
correspondence which went on for 170 
years. Here with the great seal of Great 
Britain and Ireland is one of the original 
letters patent with which the Kings of 
England handed over to the Bishops of 
London, except on certain points, the 
spiritual jurisdiction over what was then 
ealled his ‘American Colonies’; here is 
a touching letter from an Indian Chief 
in 1713, in what is now the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, asking for a missionary; here 
is -a list of all the clergy of Maryland, 
sent by the Bishop of London’s Commis- 
sary to him, with their parishes and their 
characters; here is a letter describing the 
State of Virginia in 1679; besides these 
we have at Fulham a very long letter 
from one of my predecessors urging and 
urging again upon the State authorities 
the absolute necessity of allowing Bish- 
ops to be granted to the American 
Church, and as a small commemoration 
of this great occasion, I have had printed 
and 
published in England, a short account of 
the history of Fulham Palace and its 
special connection with the Church of 
America. 


“And what comes out of these ancient 
decuments, and that long correspondence? 
Why, that nothing was too great or too 
small in those early days of the American 
Church to be referred across the ocean to 
one who was usually ‘the kindly old 
gentleman who lived at Fulham; that, 
while he raised and was expected to raise 
£1,000 for William and Mary College, and 
to inaugurate such great undertakings, 
no petty trouble was too small for him to 
be consulted on it, and that, while owing 
to political reasons, we lost to Scotland 
the priceless honor of granting Hpisco- 
pacy to America, yet that it was from no 
lack of interest and care on behalf of 
these who in difficult days ever sought to 
cherish and protect the young sister 
across the seas. And I know, dear broth- 
ers, that it was largely because of this, 
and because you wished on your 300th 
centenary to recognize this sacred link 


| with the See of London, that you de- 
|sired my presence with you to-day, and 
| that, in answer to that affectionate desire, 


I am here. 


“What are the characteristics of the 
Chureh which would possess the future? 
What are the conditions under which 
alone the mustard seed which has grown 
so high already shall fill the world? 

“In some ways the most inspiring ser- 
mon which I ever heard was the last ser- 


|mon preached by Bishop Lightfoot be- 


fore a Church Congress. It was on the 
text: ‘I will give thee for an ensign to 
the nations.’ It was a message to the 


published in America before it is} 


| of self 


whole Anglican Communion throughout 
the World, and the burden of it was this 
—that the conquest of the world belonged 
to the Church, which kept its unbroken 
traditions in one hand and an open Bible 
in the other. 

“It may be that in the past, we may 
have allowed a legalizing spirit to creep 
over the Church and therefore lost such 
great communities as the Wesleyan, be- 
cause they thought as the Wesleyans, be- 
cause they thought the old bottles would 
not hold the new wine. But to-day, High 
Church and Low Church vie in England 
to preach a gospel of a free salvation, one 
school of thought after another, and often 
from the same stand on the same even- 
ing preach the same tidings—tidings so 
great that they dwarf into insignificance 
every dividing line that keeps them apart 
—that the Eternal Son of God came into 
this very world in which we live, and gave 
Himself for His brothers, that the Chris- 
tian religion does not consist in a belief 
in a good man named Jesus Christ dying 
on the cross, but consists in a belief in 
the sacrifice of God Himself. 

“T have no means of knowing, dear 
brothers, the trend of religious thought 
in the United States, but from my expe- 
rience of East, North and West London, 
the future lies with no Church which 
sinks to what is called the New Theology. 

“God forbid we should say a word 
against any individual man who believes 
as much as he can of the Christian Creed, 
but, what we must beware of on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is losing the power 
of our message by trying to make it 
easier to be believed. 

“It is easier, no doubt, to believe that 
Jesus Christ was only a good man, how- 
ever, difficult to reconcile with the New 
Testament; it is more comfortable to be- 
lieve that evil is an undeveloped form of 
good—that the devil is a vacuum; it is 
more intelligible to the human inteilect to 
look upon the Atonement as the appeal 
sacrifice to the selfishness of 
mankind; but while the human heart 
craves to know what God has done, while 
this so-called ‘undeveloped form of good’ 
is making havoc of our hearts and our 
homes, while there are sinners who long 
to know if they can be forgiven, the New 
Theology is no gospel which will win the 
world. 

“Only a Church whose weapons still are 
faith and hope and love and prayer can 
hope to win the world. 

“And, so, I have brought for you from 
the old world to the new, this message, 
the simplicity of which I should be asham- 
ed if it did not come from my heart. The 
mustard seed blown ashore three hun- 
dred years ago, has taken root, it has 
grown into a great tree, it will send forth 
seeds of its own for the health and purity 
of the nations. See to it that the great 
American Church, so Apostolic in its ori- 
gin, so Catholic in its Creed, so heroic in 
its history, is also so devoted and un- 
worldly in its life and work that it shall’ 
take a worthy part in moulding the fu- 
ture of the world, and have for its bless- 
ing and reward the gratitude and love of 
hundreds of millions of souls.” 


ORGANIZATION OF TIE CONVENTION, 


Both houses assembled for business at 
half-past 8 o’clock on the opening day 
of the Convention. The Bishops met in 
quarters the like of which they have, per- 
haps, never enjoyed before. These were 
the House room in the State Capitol. 
Permission to meet there came through 
the kindness of the Governor of Virginia, 
and he appeared before the Bishops at the 
first session and made a brief but de 
lightful address of welcome and good- 
will. Bishop Lawrence was re-elected 
president, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, 
secretary. Bishops absent were those of 


-Western Michigan, Kansas City, South 


Carolina, Alaska, Iowa, Porto Rico, Ala- 
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bama, Mexico and Pennsylvania Coadju- 
tor. Bishops Ingram, Jacob and Mont- 
gomery, of England, Archbishop Nuttall, 
of the West Indies, and the Canadian 
Bishops of Mackenzie River, Quebec and 
Ontario were present and were presented 
to the House. The Bishop of London 
spoke briefly. New Bishops elected since 
the Boston Convention were formally in- 
troduced and took their seats. 


The Deputies assembled in historic St. 
Paul’s church, which proved admirable in 


acoustic properties for such a legislative | 
better, indeed, than has been the 


body; 
meeting places of the Deputies in the two 
last Conventions, at least. The galleries 
were filled with spectators, and all of the 
seats on the main floor were occupied. A 
spacious platform is built in the chancel 
front, and the whole church floor is car- 
peted with canvas, to save the regular 
floor covering. It being ascertained that 
a majority was present in both orders, 
the Rev. Dr. Randolph H. McKim, 
Washington, was re-elected president by 
unanimous vote, and the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Anstice was reelected secretary in the 
same manner. 


Responding to the “honor paid him, 
President McKim gave figures of growth 
of the Church since the Convention met 
in Richmond in 1859, pointing out that 
while the population of the whole coun- 
try increased during the forty-eight years 
80 per cent., and this including the vast 
immigration, hardly any of which owes 
allegiance to the Church, the growth of 
the Church in the same period has been 
more than six hundred per cent. He 
spoke of the unity of both Church and 
nation and mentioned the great problems 
which confront the Church, or some of 
them. These he thought to be to awaken 
men to their responsibility, to Christian- 
ize an only partially Christianized nation, 
to reach the colored people, to extend the 
Church in foreign lands and to perfect 
our judicial system. He referred to the 
Jamestown anniversary, and then led in 
the prayers for a _ blessing upon the 
Church and the Convention. The ad- 
dress was most felicitous. 


Upon the invitation of the parish of 
Bruton, a deputation of the Convention 
was authorized to be named by the chair 
to go to Williamsburg on Saturday, the 
5th instant, to attend the presentation 
of the King’s Bible and the President’s 
lectern, the invitation being to the entire 
Convention for the same afternoon. The 
deputation was to be named from the thir- 
teen original States, with aclericaland a 
lay delegate from the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia. The Rev. Dr. Ifuntington, of 
New York, presented a preamble to the 
Church’s Constitution, and in doing so 
said he was glad to present it standing 
on Virginia soil. It reads: 


“This American Church, first planted in 
Virginia, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by representatives of the ancient 
Chureh of England, acknowledging the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments to be the record of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself in His Son, and to con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation; 
holding the Catholic Creeds, to-wit, the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed, to 
be a sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith; maintaining the orders of the Sa- 
ered Ministry in such form from the 
hands of faithful men it first received the 
same; 
ments ordained by Christ Himself; and 
accounting to the members of the flock 
of Christ all who have been duly baptized 
in the name of the Father, the Son and 
Holy Ghost, has ordained and establish- 
ed, for the furtherance of the work to 
which it has been called of God, the fol- 
lowing,” ete. 


of | 


reverently conserving the Sacra-| 


The Great International Brotherhood 
Convention. 


No greater meeting was ever held by 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew than the 
one on beautiful Mount St. Alban, Wash- 


|ington, on the afternoon of the Feast of 


St. Michael and All Angels, which Sunday 
closed an annual Convention of the Broth- 
erhood in the United States and an inter- 
national one of Brotherhoods in this 
country, Canada, England and other 
countries that was among the largest 
Brotherhood gatherings in its more than 
twenty years’ experience. 

The things that made this Brotherhood 
Convention memorable were the address- 
es of the Bishop of London, the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Washington Ca- 
thedral on the Sunday covered by its 
dates, and an appeal issued -by the Broth- 
erhood to the Bishops, clergy and active 
laymen of the 


throughout the world. The Washington 


Convention was made up of virile men, | 


who show no loss of interest in the work 
of spreading the kingdom of Christ, and 


of boys in considerable numbers who by | 


their earnestness and their aggressive 
work are the hope of the Brotherhood of 
the future. 

The Washington Convention was open- 
ed by a service in Trinity church on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 25th, when 
Bishop Brent, of the Philippines, showed 
as only he can, how inChrist we live and 


itual address in the highest sense; and 
the men present felt the uplift of it if 
they were not always able to carry the 
message into their minds in 
form. In-spite of the fact that it was the 
opening day Trinity church was filled with 


men, not a woman being present on the | 


main floor,, and many stood in the aisles 
and vestibules. 

A pian followed this year was the hav- 
ing of devotional services at the early 
morning hour. These were well attended 
on all three days. On the first, Bishop 
Tuttle spoke on “The Joy of Worship;”’ 
on the second, the Rev. T. W. Powell, of 
Ontario, spoke on 
vice,’”’ and on the last Archbishop Nut- 
tall spoke of “The Joy of Sacrifice.” 

The anniversary sermon on the open- 
ing morning was preached by Bishop 
McCormick, of Western Michigan. Fol- 
lowing it was organization of the Con- 
vention. Archbishop Nuttall, of the West 
Indies was elected chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee, and Mr. James L. 
Houghteling, of. Chicago, of the United 
States Convention. There were addresses 
of welcome by the Bishop of Washington 
and others, and the International Report 
was read. This report recorded many ad- 
vances, some made in each country, since 
the last International Convention in Buf- 
falo, in 1887. Later on the vital part of 


| its recommendations was taken up and 


embodied in resolutions that are to be sent 
to the Bishops, clergy and active laymen 
of the Anglican Communion throughout 
the world. There were present this year 
representatives of the Brotherhood in 
Canada, in the West Indies, in England 
and in Scotland. The total registration 
reached nearly 1,800. 


In the United States the Brotherhood 
has to-day 829 active Senior and 479 
active Junior chapters, with a _ total 
membership of 12,674. The receipts of 
the Brotherhood fund, starting at $6,- 
119 in 1901, reached $15,915 in 1907, 
and the total annual receipts reached 
last year $28,149, the largest year the 
Brotherhood ever had. The report 
sums up achievements of the past year, 
and then makes the following recom- 
mendations for the future: 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


: 1. Before all else we urge every member 
in the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to ask 


Anglican Communion | 


tangible | 


“The Joy of Ser- | 


| vouchsafed. 


: uv} longing in our midst is absolutely incon- 
move and have our being. It was a spir- | 


himself once again plainly, Am I praying 
daily for the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
among men, and am I, so far as I am able, 
never permitting a week to pass without 
making at least one earnest effort to bring 
someone, by means of my personal in- 
fluence nearer to Christ through His 
Church? Ask this question and base your 
resolution for the coming year’s work on 
your honest answer thereto. 

2. The Brotherhood must never forget 
the spiritual side of its work. A further 
deepening of the devotional life of every 
member is our greatest need. To this end 
Corporate Communions should be more 
frequent and should be better attended. 
Nor should any Chapter be content simply 
with the attendance of its own members. 
Special efforts should always be made to 
invite the men of the Parish and especial- 
ly the contirmed boys. Many Chapters 
have during the past two years developed 
their Chapter Communion into a Men’s 
Communion. We urge every Brother- 
hood Chapter to discuss at once with the 
Rector, the organization of a monthly 
men’s communion in the Parish. Our 
Conventions, our Local Assemblies and 
our Chapter meetings must be made more 
devotional and every effort should be 
made to make the devotions more earnest 
and more practical. Brotherhood men 
should do more to avail themselves of 
every means whereby spiritual power is 
The amount of spiritual 


ceivable, and if Brotherhood men are to 
aid in satisfying this spiritual longing 
they must themselves be spiritual men. 
There is in the Church to-day too much 
practical unbelief in her spiritual power. 
We rely too much on merely human agen- 
cies, on organized activity, and education, 
and by these things think we can con- 


| quer the world for our Lord. Novel ideas 


and unique methods to accomplish work 
for the Kingdom will all prove useless, 
unless men keep more closely in touch 
with the source of all spiritual power. 

3. The aim of the Brotherhood has long 
been a working Chapter in every Parish, 
in every Mission, in every college and in 
every school. Since this Convention 
opened, special efforts on an extended 
scale have been determined upon by the 
National Council to start Chapters in all 
Parishes in the country where the Broth- 
erhood is not at present organized. As 
this effort will cover every Diocese in the 
United States, we urge every Brotherhood 
man and boy, every Chapter and Local 
Assembly to renew their efforts immed- 
iately to organize Chapters. <A concerted 
effort backed up by every member of the 
Brotherhood will result in a great exten- 
sion of our work in the immediate future. 

4. There is great need of following up 
more thoroughly all men moving from 
one place to another. The “Follow Up 
Department” of the National Office has, 
during the past year, written 2,950 letters 
in following up men. We have had de- 
finite reports concerning 497, of whom 
314 were connected with the Church in 
their new homes. 

Now that this work is so well systema- 
tized and is becoming widely known, we 
should receive thousands of names in- 
stead of hundreds during the coming year. 
Every Chapter should make it part of its 
regular duty to send to the National Office 
the names of all men and boys who move 
away. This plan has proved itself un- 
usually successful in keeping men loyal 
and winning them for the Church. 

5. We are glad to note the number of 
Brotherhood men who now, as in all the 
history of the Brotherhood, are teaching 
classes in Sunday-schools. Yet we urge 
again upon the Chapters the importance 
of this work. The man who devotes his 
efforts to training a class of boys and 
working with them to increase the number 
of boys in the school is fulfilling his Rule 
of Service, and is laying deep and strong 
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the foundations for the Brotherhood of 
the future. 

6. We commend most earnestly the sug- 
gestion of the Brotherhood in England of 
a world-wide call by the Brotherhood to 
special prayer during the last week of 
November next for the spread of the 
Kingdom and we hope that every effort 
will be made to bring every male Com- 
munieant to the Holy Communion on the 
First Sunday in Advent. Definite and 
systematic effort should be begun at once 
by every Chapter to arouse the interest 
and enlist the support of every confirmed 
man and boy, whether a member of the 
Brotherhood or not. We believe that if 
we will make that effort, the next year of 
the Church witl begin with an outpouring 
of spiritual power which will go far to- 
ward the extension of the Kingdom. 

The Brotherhood pleads for more leader- 
ship from the Bishops and Clergy. While 
we insist more strongly than ever that 
the Brotnerhood man himself must do the 
work of getting in touch with anu bring- 
ing other men nearer, still we recognize 
as never before how unfitted and untrain- 
ed we are for our high and holy work 
and how easily we become discouraged. 
We feel then that we have a right to 
look continually for spiritual support, 
sympathy, encouragement. training and 
leadership from those who have been 
placed over us for this very purpose. It 
is the part of our leaders to lead. They 
must inspire, encourage and guide, but we 
must do the work. 

CHARACTER AND WORK OF THE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, president of 
the Brotherhood, read a resolution pre- 
sented by Archbishop Nuttall, of the West 
Indies, on which the Archbishop spoke 
later, referring to that part of the Inter- 
national Committee’s report this year 
wherein the character and accomplish- 
ment of the Brotherhood are outlines, 
and directing that the same Committee 
communicate it to the Bishcps, the cler- 
gy and io as many active laymenaspos- 
sible of the whole Anglican Commu- 
nion. The part described is as follows: 

“This Committee has carefully reviewed 
the objects, methods and results of the 
Brotherhood work, and compared them 
with those of various other kindred or- 
ganizations within our Church. As the 
outcome of this inquiry, it is deemed im- 
portant to invite the attention of Bishops, 
clergy and active laymen of our Commu- 
nion throughout the world. The special 
work of the Brotherhood is not supersed- 
ed by any lay organization of a more in- 
clusive character established in vigorous- 
ly worked parishes, nor are its methods 
unsuitable in small parishes. A Brother- 
hood Chapter is meant to constitute a 
central body, composed exclusively of de- 
yout and earnest workers in immediate 
contact with the clergymen of the parish, 
through whom he can strengethen and aid 
all other needful operations of clubs, 
guilds, Bible classes and Men’s societies 
which are intended to reach, gather in 
and help everybody; and in the smaller 
parishes the Brotherhood Chapter can 
partially supply the need of and prepare 
the way for the establishment in due 
course of such other agencies. 

“The Brotherhood has the high aim of 
banding together in every parish and mis- 
sion throughout the world earnest men of 


definitely and work systematically for the 
bringing of others to Christ. We now in- 
vite those who have not yet realized what 
these aims of the Brotherhood really are, 
and what results have already been at- 
tained where the Brotherhood is in ef- 
fective operation, to consider its unique 
record for stability and adaptability for 
service, both in its own chosen sphere 
and also as an aid and stimulus to all 
other efforts among men for the spread 
of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.’ 


'the Brotherhood of* St. 
our Communion who are willing to pray | 
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Archbishop Nuttall, in seconding the 
resolution, heartily endorsed it, and said 
that everywhere men in increasing num- 
bers are offering themselves for active 
work. They wish to help others. Those 
who express this wish, and those who are 
to answer the inquiries of men who ex- 
press it, ought to understand what the 
Brotherhood of St. andrew is, and how it 
works. It does not compete with other 
lay organizations of longer standing, nor 
of recent growth, but rather it is a cen- 
tral body, or force in all parishes where 
established. There is no antagonism be- 
tween this and other agencies, but this 
agency, this Brotherhood, cannot be 
merged, and it cannot be changed with- 
out great loss. It is not to be changed, 
but it is to welcome all other agencies 
by its side, and co-operate with them 
to the full extent of the ability which 
God __ gives it. 

The resolution was adopted unanimous- 
ly, as was also one which Mr. Hubert 
Carlton introduced immediately after- 
ward, and which was, that the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew sends greeting to the 
Church of England Men’s Society for an 
abundant outpouring of the Holy Spir.t 
upon it and upon all other societies of 
men in our Church having for their ob- 
ject the extension of Curist’s kingdom 
among men. 

A strong address was that of the Rev. 
Dr. Arthur S. Lloyd on Friday noon, on 
“The Call to the Ministry.” He stated 
the case exactly, and inquired what young 
men of the Brotherhood proposed to do 
with the call. He reported the wide op- 
portunities in the old civilizations of the 
East—a call quite as definite as that of 
the ministry here at home. Following 
on Friday afternoon and again on Satur- 
day were many conferences. Some of 
these were held in separate rooms, but 
often they succeeded each other in the 
same hall, those who heard all being the 
same. On Saturday afternoon rain came 
down in torrents, and interfered some- 
what with the attendance. Apprehension 
was everywhere felt for the weather on 
Sunday, especially so since the indications 
reported there would be rain. The night 
meetings had for speakers, Bishop Wood- 
ecck, of Kentucky and Mr. John R. Mott, 
on Thursday evening; Bishop Codman, 
of Maine and Bishop Satterlee, of Wash- 
ington on Friday evening, and Father 
Sill and Mr. Hubert Carleton, the latter 
with the Question Box on Saturday even- 
ing. Especially good were scme addresses 
om Saturday afternoon on the consecration 
of mind and body by Rey. Dr. F. W. Tom- 
kins and the Rev. Dr. George Hodges. The 
former was funny at times and always 
helpful. The Corporate Celebration tax- 
ed Epiphany church to its utmost. 

On Saturday morning the Bishop of 
London came. He had arrived at the 
White House the night before, and been 
the guest of the President of the United 
States. Following his entrance there 
were prayers by the Rev. Dr. Tomkins, 
of Phiiadelphia, and Father Waggett, of 
London. The Bishop of London was ex- 
ceedingly droll at times, but always se- 
rious in his conclusions. 


ADDRESS OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


“For twenty years,’ began the Bishop, 
“T have been receiving invitations to visit 
Andrew in the 
United. States. Once I was offered £100 
and expenses to come to the United States 
and deliver and address. I never knew 
until then that my services were so valu- 
able. But while I have not been with 
you, I have watched your movements 
closely, and have always been deeply in- 
terested in the advancement of the Broth- 
erhood. 

“T want first to put before you the secret 
of a man’s success for Christ. It is his 
unconscious influence. The amount of 
conscious influence exerted over others 


amounts to nothing as compared with the 
unconscious influence. Whatever good I 
have done in this world has been the re- 
sult of an unconscious influence over 
others. And for the man who is yet un- 
der fifty—notwithstanding your American 
papers say that I am slightly more than 
sixty—I have seen many people. 

“It is all claptrap to talk of the rich all 
being bad and the poor all being good. 
I have met the best type of Christian 
characters in each branch of life. 


“You musn’t have anything up your 
sleeve if you want to do good Brotherhood 
work, good Christian work. If you ever 
jockey with men once you lose your in- 
fluence, and in losing your influence lose 
all your hope to win men for Christ. Do 
not use underhand methods. Be honest, 
be straight. Be straight as your Presi- 
dent, with whom I have had many talks. 

“And don’t put ‘side on.’ Your eminent 
Bishop of this city told me yesterday that 
if he signed his name as the Bishop of 
Washington he would be accused of put- 
ting on ‘frills.’ In London we called it 
‘side on.’ Nothing rusts gifts like con- 
ceit. Don’t be deceitful.. And again I 
would impress upon you the importance of 
humor. No man can hold a crowd who 
has no sense of humor. 


“However, a man must know the divid- 
ing line. He must have a serious side. 
The funny man has no place in the world. 
And the same might also be said of the 
too serious person. Gladstone wore out 
his usefulness because he was too serious. 

“We must have sympathy for the weak, 
sympathy for the agnostic. Without sym- 
pathy we have no Christian spirit. 

“Nothing is more reassuring than the 
enormous strength of faith. It is the men 
of faith to whom business men in their 
times of trouble turn for comfort and 
strength. As the last crowning secret of 
true Brotherhood work, I urge a clear, 
reasoning faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Bishop Montgomery, of the S. P. G., 
told of the meetings to be held in England 
next year, and extended an invitation to 
ali American Churchmen to come. The 


Bishop of St. Alban’s was also on the plat- 
form. 


At the business sessions the members 
of the former National Council, with few” 
exceptions, were re-elected. Mr. Robt. H. 
Gardner was re-elected president, and the 
present International Committee was 
continued. No resolution was adopted 
concerning a place of meeting, which mat- 
ter anyhow rests with the National Coun- 
cil to decide. 

It was feared Sunday would be rainy, 
and plans had been made to hold the 
mass meeting in a hall. It proved an 
an ideal day, and Mount St. Alban saw 
two of the largest meetings every held 
there. President Roosevelt, Chief Justice 
Fuller, Secretary Garfield and many dis- 
tinguished government officials attended. 
The services in the Washington churches 
were held at 9:30, and at twelve all of the 
clergy, the choirs, the Brotherhood men 
and a throng of other people went to see 
the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Washington Cathedral. Forty Bishops 
were in the line, and two hundred or more 
clergy. The arrangements were perfect. 

The long procession marched between 
lines which formed what must some day 
be the main aisle of the Cathedral. Seats 
in circular form had been built, most of 
them covered. The corner-stone was act- 
ually laid by Bishop Satterlee, assisted by 
the Rev. Dr. McKim, the Rey. Dr. Hard- 
ing and others. The Marine Band led the 
singing. President Roosevelt spoke brief- 
ly, extending greetings. 

The Bishop of London made the formal 
address, in which he pointed out the 
links which connect the Knglish and the 
American Churches, and told how both 
of them rest on the continuity from 
Christ's time. He mentioned the pulpit 
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which is embellished with the history of 
St. Augustine and built of stones from 
Canterbury Cathedral. Especially was he 
eloquent when saying that the Church 
stands for the open Bible—the Church to 
teach and the Bible to prove, as he put 
it. 


in order to prove how much wider was 
the sympathy of former Bishops of Lon- 
don with America and the American 
Church than they are given credit for 
having been. About four thousand peo- 
ple were present in the stands and many 
were unable to secure seats. 

On Sunday afternoon, again with per- 
fect weather, ten thousand people gath- 
ered on Mt. St. Alban and attended the 
great open air service of the Brother- 
hood’s closing day. The same Bishops 
were again in line, with many clergy, and 
fully five hundred vested choristers. The 
white and other colors against the dark 
green of the trees made a picture not 
soon to be forgotten by those who saw it. 
The Bishops of Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, St. Alban’s and Tasmania took part, 
and Washington formally accepted the 
pulpit. After he had done so the Bishop 
of London said the prayers of consecra- 
tion, and spoke on much the same lines 
he had done at once, He made, however, 
some suggestions to the Brotherhood for 
more comprehensive work. He thought 
it should extend and take up settlement 
in city slums, especially to get college 
men interested therein, prison visitation, 
the helping of prisoners after they are dis- 


charged, and the rearing of leaders among | 


boys who shall influence other boys. 
There were many missionary hymns sung 


by the great throng, the Marine Band | 
fied service of the Corner-stone Laying | 


leading. 

The address of the Bishop of Lon- 
don at the Sunday afternoon out-door 
meeting was as follows: 

The theme was, ‘‘Man’s Responsi- 
bility for Man.’’ Addressiug the Broth- 
erhood delegates, the Lord Bishop said: 
“The world can be converted by the 
spirit of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. People are not converted in 
masses, but one by one. They are con- 
verted because of personal work of 
Churchmen, God-fearing,Chrictian men. 
-Bach ofy ou Brotherhood men exerts 


an influence for good, and this influ-| 


ence, conscious and unconscious, should 
be for the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
among men, 

“T want to present to you four pic- 
tures, and draw a lesson from them to 
show man’s responsibility for man. 
First, I shall speak to you of a band 
of thirty university students in the 
slums of East London. Why are they 
there? Because they reatize their re- 
sponsibility for man. They are teach- 
ing those evil and weak ones to serve 
-God, to begin a new the battle for the 
right army. They are giving sympathy 
to the poor. While I am in this coun- 
try I intend to visit the slums of New 
York. I believe I shall find the same 
loving, Christians sympathy being mani- 
fested by Brotherhood men there as in 
London. 

““And the second picture is the crowd- 
ed prison where young men are con- 
fined. There is a little band of nfen 
who are going to each cell talking with 
the prisoners, sympathizing with them, 
praying with and for them. And why? 
Because they realize man’s responsibil- 
ity for man. There should be a Chris- 
tian element in every prison. The reas- 
on for the presence of the youthful pris- 
oners should be ascertained. They are 
there for a cause that ought not to 
exist. Loving sympathy before they 
started on the downward path would 
have checked them. 

“Another scene might be found in 
East London where a woman is mak- 


He referred to documents which he. 
said he intended to show at Richmond, | 


ing match boxes in one room, which is 
bed room, dining room, and Alle Peal 
her sons are being reared to know noth- 
ing higher than a vile salocn or gamb- 
ling hell. It is Brotherhood work 
needed here. Some man i,’ responsible 
for the souls of these boys. There is 
an equality of opportunity for all. All 
men are not born to the same positions 
in this world, but they are born to have 
equal opportunities for spreading the 
kingdom of Christ. 

“The fourth picture is the grave and 
tender look upon the face of the elders 
in the public schools who have charge 
of the younger boys. In England the 
elder boys at school rule the younger 
ones. It is a great responsibility, and 
the young men are measuring up to it.” 

On Sunday evening, the Brotherhood 
met for the last time in the hall, it being 
crowded, and heard addresses from the 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Mellvaine, of Pittsburg, 
and Bishops Jacob, of St. Alban and Gail- 
or, of Tennessee. There was a final ser- 
vice of consecration and the Washington 
Convention came to an end, in many re- 
spects the best that the Brotherhood has 
ever held. 


Laying the Corner-Stone of the Cathe- 
dral of Sts, Peter and Paul. 


At 12 M., Sunday, September 29th, St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Day, the corner- 
stone of the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul at Washington, was laid amid most 
impressive surroundings. It is thought 
that more than twenty thousand people 
were present. 

After the procession, led by the Marine 
Band, were seated, the simple and digni- 


Was begun. 
The service was opened by the Rev. 
R. H. McKim, D. D., the minister and the 


people reciting, alternately, sentences 
from the service prepared for the occa- 
sion, which was followed by the an-| 


nouncement by Dr. McKim of the object 
of the gathering. 


The nev. Dr. Huntington, of New York, | 


said the Lord’s Prayer and a collect. 
After a hymn, in which the vast con- 
gregation joined, Archbishop Nuttall, of 


the West Indies, read the lesson for the | 


day. 

After singing a hymn, Bishop Fergu- 
son, of Cape Palmar, Africa, recited the 
Nicene Creed. 

After prayer by Bishop Doane, Bishop 
Satterlee and the audience recited, alter- 
nately, appropriate verses from Scripture. 


Then while the band played, the congre- | 


gation sang the hymn, O, little town of 
Bethlehem. 

The Bishop of Washington signalled to 
the workmen, who loosed the ropes ané 
slowly lowered the big foundation stone 
into the pit. It reached its resting place 
far below the ground just as the “Amen” 
was reached. As the stone slowly sank 


out of sight it was curious to watch the | 


Bishops, as, with their ruffled wrists 
resting on the edge of the platform, they 
leaned forward and watched. it out of 
sight. 

The side of the pit into which the foun- 


dation stone was lowered was provided | 


with wooden steps leading to the bottom 
and when the stone had reached its place 
it was followed by Bishop Satterlee, the 
Rey. Mr. Bratenahl, the cathedral archi- 
tect, Mr. Henry Vaughan, and the mem- 
bers of the Cathedral council. The gavel 
used by Bishop Satterlee in proving the 
foundation stone had been loaned by the 
Potomac Lodge of Freemasons at George- 
town. 

Bishop Satterlee 
foundation stone 
Cathedral duly and truly laid. 

President Roosevelt followed with a 
brief address of greeting, to which the 
Bishop of London replied. He saidq: 


then declared the 


of the Washington | 
| 


from 
across the seas to you, our brethren, here 
on this great day. I think one of the 
historic scenes that I remember most was 
when Archbishop Vincent came down at 
a time of great trouble in Wales and said 
these words: ‘I come from the steps of 

St. Augustine to tell you that by the 
benediction of God we will not stand by 
and see you disinherited.’ I cannot say 
that I come from the steps of St. Augus- 
tine to-day—you had here a few years 
ago the successor of St. Augustine him- 
self— but I do bring you here, with all 
the love from the old country, a present 
from the shrine of St. Augustine which 
will be part of your cathedral when it 
is fully complete. I come as the successor 
of St. Augustine’s companion, Miletus, to 
bring you from the old Diocese of Lon- 
don, of which one day you were a part, 
a real message of love and Godspeed to- 
day. 

“Why should a bishop of London have 
the time like this to cross the sea’ For 
three reasons: First, because ours is a 
historical religion; our religion consists 
in a belief that at a certain time, at a 
certain place, at a litle spot on this 
world’s surface the Son of God came down 
from heaven to us. That is the Christian 
religion. 

“Tt is belief, not of a good man named 

Jesus Christ doing anything, but in the 
sacrifice and manifestation of God Him- 
self. And if that happened, if that is 
a historical fact, then we must value, 
you must value, every link that historical- 
ly binds you to that great historical fact 
on which all our faith stands; and you 
cannot afford in America, you do not 
| want to afford, to break the golden chain. 
“We of the Anglican communion take 
'our stand upon history. When someone 
says that the Church was founded by 
Henry VIII, I ask them how it comes, 
then, that the Bishops of London have 
| lived at Chittingham for 1,300 years, and 
why it is that one of the oldest continu- 
'ous pieces of possession in the whole of 
'England is the estate of Chittingham, 
owned by St. Paul’s Cathedral? And, 
therefore, our great appeal in the Angli- 
can communion is to history. We hold 
to the old historic faith with whiey we 
were intrusted. We stand for freedom. 
One of the most glorious sentences in 
English history is that sentence in the 
great charter, “The Church ot England 
shall be free.” We stand for freedom of 
thought, freedom of study. We stand 
for historic ministry, and we stand for 
/an open Bible.”’ 
The offertory was read by Bishop Gib- 
;son, of Virginia, and after prayer by 
Bishop Paret, of Maryland, Bishop Che- 
shire, of North Carolina, delivered the 
Benediction. 

‘It is estimated that at least 20,000 per- 
sens witnessed the interesting and beau- 
tiful ceremony. 

The foundation stone of the great cathe- 
dral was quarried at Bethlehem last sum- 
mer. Near the prace from which it was 
taken is the Church of the Holy Nativity. 
It is the first stone of the sub-structure 
which will support the cathedral - altar, 
and will form the rear wall of the Beth- 
lehem Chapel of the Holy Nativity in the 
Crypt, commemorating the virgin birth 
oi Jesus Christ. On the foundation stone 
is inscribed “The Word of God was 
Made Flesh and Dwelt Among us,” but 
this will not show when the cathedral 
is built. 


However others may think of it, yet I 
take it as a mercy that now and then 
some clouds come between me and my 
Sun, and many times some troubles do 
conceal my comforts, for I perceive, if I 
should find too much friendship in any 
inn in my pilgrimage, I should soon for- 
get my Father’s house and my heritage. 
; —Dr. Lucas. 


October 5, 1907. 
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Church Intelligence. 


Calendar for October, 1907. 
1—Tuesday. 
6—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
13—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
18—St. Luke the Evangelist. 
20—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. | 
27—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
28—St. Simon and St. Jude, Apostles. 
Noy. 1—All Saints’ Day. 


Nineteenth 
Trinity. 
O God, forasmuch as without Thee we 

are not able to please Thee; grant that 

Thy Holy Spirit may in all things direct 

and rule our hearts, through Jesus Christ 

our Lord. Amen. 


Collect for Sunday after 


A Prayer for the Meeting of Convention. 


Almighty and everlasting God, who by 
Thy Holy Spirit didst preside in the 
Council of the blessed Apostles, and hast 
promised to be with Thy Church to the 
end of the world; we beseech Thee to be} 
with the Council of Thy Church to be 
assembled in Thy Name and Presence. 
Save them from all error, ignorance, pride 
and prejudice; and of Thy great mercy 
vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, to direct, 
sanctify and govern them in their work, 
by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, 
that the comfortable Gospel of Christ 
may be truly preached, truly received, 
and truly followed, in all places, to the 
breaking down the kingdom of sin, Satan 
and death; till at length the whole of 
Thy dispersed sheep, being gathered into 
one fold, shall become partakers of ever-| 
lasting life; through the merits and death 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


Foreign. 


Funeral of Bishop Wilberforce. 


Impressive scenes were witnessed on 
Saturday at Chichester on the occasion | 
of the funeral of the late Bishop Wil- 
berforce. The body of the dead pre-) 
late was taken on Thursday from Bem- 
bridge to the Palace at Chichester. By 
the wish of Her Royal Highness Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenberg, H. M. S. 
Magnet was ordered to convey the coffin 
from Bembridge to Portsmouth Harbor, | 
where a number of bluejackets carried 
it to the railway ‘station. At Chich- 
ester Station the Dean aud the Cathe- 
dral clergy in their robes awaited the} 
arrival of the body. 

The interment took ylace in the! 
beautiful churchyard of Westhampnett, 
about two miles from Chichester. At 
the entrance to the churchyard the pro- 
cession was not by the Bishops of 
Peterborough and Salisbuzy, who con- 
ducted the service at the grave. 

Throughout the Diocese on Sunday 
touching references were made to the 
loss the Church had sustained by the 
death of the Bishop. 

The King telegraphed to Mrs. Wilber-| 
force as follows:—‘‘The King begs you} 
to accept his deepest sympathy at the 
loss of your distinguished husband, 
whom he had known for so many 
years.”’ The Archbishop’ oi: Canter- 
bury’s wire from Inverness contained 
the following:—‘‘Our thoughts and 
prayers are with you. We give thanks, 
with you, for his strenuous work and 
inspiring presence during many years.” 


Lord William Cecil contributed to 
the Times of Saturday last a second 
paper on “Mission Work in China.” 
In this he dealt with the methods of 
Missions, and while he admits that the 


C. M. §. and other societies can show 
Many examples of success achieved by 


their missionaries, he believes that the 
weight of opinion is that China must 
be converted by the Chinese, and that 
therefore far and wide through China 
colleges and schools have been built 


'from which Christian native teachers 
He urges the great im-| Consecration of Holy Tiinity Church, 
| portance of bringing China 
‘touch with the West ana its literature 


can be drawn. 
in’ close 
by teaching the Chinese foreign lan- 
guages, adding that while much has 
been done in this direction by many 
societies, there is ample scope for fur- 
ther effort. “Medical Missions,’ he 
writes, “have done a stupendous work 
in China; more than any other form of 
Mission they have shakeu the preju- 
dice against the West.’’ Most members 
of the commercial community with 
whom Lord William Cecil spoke about 
Missions, considered that it was wrong 
that lady missionaries should be sent 
out to be exposed to the danger of death 
and, what is far worse, of torture; but 
he adds that he found frora the inquir- 
ies undertaken by his wife that either 
women must do the work or the work 
must be leit undone. And, after de- 
scribing some phases of women’s work, 
he adds: ‘“‘The world is, to my mind, 
a brighter and holier place gince I have 
learnt that it contains many whose 
sense of duty and pity are so strong 
that they do not even consider their 
own lives in comparison. I wish the 
ten thousand useless idle women in 
England would think a little of these 
lives of unnoticed heroism.”’ 
of Manchester, 


The Dean speaking 


at a missionary conference at Carlisle | 


on Monday, jocularly referred to the 
prevalent idea that Dears and other 
high dignitaries of the Church might 
well be dispensed with, as they have 
little or nothing to do. The fact that 
that conference had been organized by 
the Dean of Carlisle was a proof of his 
brother’s activity, he said, and as for 
himself, he was called at a quarter to 


five on Sunday morning, and had since} 


delivered six addresses. When Dr. 
Welldon was Canon of Westminster he 
longed for a more aggressive sphere of 
usefulness, and certainly since he has 
been at Manchester he has not spared 
himself, for in addition to his duties as 
Dean he has charge of a large working- 
class parish, and is always ready 


cese, 


A Salisbury, Rhodesia, telegram an- 
nounces that the Bishop of Glasgow 
who is at present in South Africa, has 
been unanimously elected to the Bish- 
opric of Mashonaland. [t is doubtful 
whether Bishop Campbell will 
the offer. During his visit to South 
Africa with the ‘‘Mission of Help,” he 
made a deep impression wherever he 
went. He is an earnest ind eloquent 
preacher, and would be greatly missed 
in his present Diocese. Dr. Campbell 
was a scholar of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, and was ordained in 1881. 
After holding a curacy at Aberdare, he 
held the rectory of Castle Rising, 
King’s Lynn, from 1885-91, and was 
Vicar of All Souls, Leeds, from 1891 
to 1901. From 1901 to 1904 he was 
Provost of St. Ninians Cathedral, 
Perth, and became Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Glasgow and, Galloway, in the 


Scottish Episcopal Church, in 1904. 
|He married, in 1885, a sister of the 
present Lord Midleton. 

Every subscriber to the Southern 
Churchman should own a copy of our 
book on “Colonial Churenes.” Cloth 


bound, by mail, $1.15. Agents wanted. 
yood commissions and good territory 
open. 


to} 
|help forward any good cause in the Dio- 


accept | 


i 


all 
American. 
VIRGINIA. 
Rt. Rev. R. A. Gibson, D. D., Bishop. 


Richmond. 
The Church of the Holy Trinity, Rich- 


‘mend, a Memorial to Bishop Moore, was 
| consecrated by Bishop Gibson on Tues- 


day, October ist. At the appointed hour 
the long procession of clergy, headed by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, entered the 
building preceded by the vestry of the 
church. 

The service began with the reading of 
the Instrument of Donation, by Col. John 
W. Gordon, senior warden of the church. 
The Sentence of Consecration was read by 
the Rey. John J. Gravatt, rector of Holy 
Trinity. The following clergy assisted 
the rector in the morning service. Rey. 
Messrs. William Meade Clark, J. Y. Down- 
man, G. Otis.Mead, R. A: Goodwin, 
Thomas Semmes, J. B. Perry, D. Dy mot 
Natchez, Mississippi, and Philip A. Ar- 
thur. 

The sermon, which was of great power 
and helpfulness, was preached by Bishop 
Peterkin, of West Virginia. His text was 
Psalm 26:8: “Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thy seat, and the place 
where Thine honor dwelleth.” He spoke 
strikingly of the love and reverence 
which marked the lives of God’s servants 
for all that concerned Him. [ 

Wonderfully illustrative of this was the 
history of the movement which culmin- 
ated in the great work of which Holy 


Trinity church was the centre. He fol- 
lowed its history in its several stages, 
and told how holy people of God, doing 
God’s bidding, had, through great diffi- 
culties which naturally accompany a 
great work, brought to the successful end. 
He spoke lovingly of all the pastors who 
have ministered in the church: the Rey, 
Dr. Joshua Peterkin, Bishop Gibson, Dr. 
Sprigg and the present earnest and ener- 
getic rector, the Rev. John J. Gravatt. 
Such works are ever inspiring, and deep 
gratitude to God in their realization by 
His people is the natural impulse. 
Bishop Gibson celebrated the Holy 
Communion, assisted by BishopsGray, of 
Florida; Whitaker, of Pennsylvania; Gra- 
yatt, coadjutor of West Virginia, Funston 
of Boise, and Johnson of Western Texas. 
Other clergy in the chancel were Bish- 
op Brent, of the Philippines; Bishop 
Paret, of Maryland, and Rey. Messrs. 
E. L. Goodwin, P. P. Phillips, Edgar Car- 
penter, George Mayo, Benjamin Dennis, 
Martin Johnson, Edward Meade, J. ©. 


| Jett, R. W. Barnwell, R. W. Forsyth, 


John H. Dickinson, Thomas Semmes, 
Ernest Osgood, W. L. Kinsolving, B. F. 
Turner, the Bishop of Kyoto, Japan, Rev. 
E. H. Ingle and Rey. John Monsure. 

The service was most impressive, the 
music being specially noticeable. The 
selection and rendition reflected great 
credit upon the choirmaster, Mr. Arthur 
Scrivnor, the organist, Mr. H. M. Phil- 
lips, and the large choir which gave them 
such able support. 

The vestry of the church, to whom so 
much of the accomplishment in the par- 
ish is due, consists of the following gen- 
tlemen;: Messrs. John W. Gordon, senior 
warden; P. H. Baskerville, junior warden; 
James M. Ball, treasurer; E. C. Mayo, 
J. N. Capers, E. T. D. Myers, Jr., John 
F. Glenn, Richard H. Smith, Thomas At- 
kinson, W. Brydon Tennant, A. P. Wil- 
mer and John B. Minor. 
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NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. D. H. Greer, D. D., Coadjutor. 


Proposed Removal of St. Stephen’s Col- | 
lege—Death of Rev. Dr. Rylance— 
Centennial Anniversary of St. Mich- 
ael’s Parish. 


It is said to be possible that St. 
Stephen’s College, a diocesan institu- 
tion which was established nearly half | 
a century ago at Annandale, N. Y., may) 
be moved to New York City and have} 
buildings erected for it on the grounds | 
of the Cathedral. The trustees of the | 
College had a special meering last week | 
and appointed a committee, with Bish-| 
op Greer as chairman, to consider the| 

| 


advisability of the removel. It is un- 
derstood that a majority of the trustees | 
favor the plan and that the Cathedral | 
Chapter welcomes it. The College is| 
now in a rural community and has an} 
equipment which is valuable, but hardly | 
to be considered up to date. It is be-| 
lieved that removal to New York, with | 
proximity and possible affiliation with 
Columbia University, would increase its 
usefulness to the Churea, especially | 
along the line of selecting men for the | 
ministry and preparing them for en-| 


trance to the seminary. Several | 
months ago the trustees elected the) 
Rev. Edgar Cope, of St. Simeon’s 


Church, Philadelphia, warden, to suc-} 
ceed the Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Harris. | 
The Rey, Mr. Cope has not yet made 
decision as to his acceptance and it is! 
understood that his action in the mat-)| 
ter depends upon the adcption of the’ 
larger plan for the removal of the Col-| 
lege to New York. | 


The Rev, Dr. J. H. Rylance, who was. 
for twenty-seven years rector of St.| 
Mark’s church, New Yerk, died on | 
Tuesday of last week -in Liverpool, En- 
gland. He had retired from active 
work about nine years ago because of) 
advancing age and was then made rec- | 
tor emeritus of the parish. He has| 
made his home at Pelhatn, a suburban 
town. Dr. Rylance was born and ed- 
ucated in England, where he was or-)| 
dained by the Bishop of Winchester. 
He came to America about fifty years 
ago and had served St. Paul’s church, 
Cleveland, and St. Jamies’ church, 
Chicago, before accepting the rectorate 
of St. Mark’s, New York. He was a 
man of strong convictions; unhesitat- 
ing in making known his opinions, and 
was frequently in controversy. He 
was an able administrator and his long 
rectorate in New York was one of suc- 
cess. 

The Rev. Alfred W. Griffin is leaving 
Trinity church, New York, which he 
has served as assistant for fourteen 
years, to accept the rectorate of St. 
Peter’s church, Chicago. On Wednes- 
day evening, September 25th, several 
hundred of the Trinitv parishioners 
gathered in the Mission House for a 
farewell reception to Mr. Griffin. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. J. Ne- 
vitt Steele, who has just retired from 
the vicarate of Trinity church, and Mr. 
F. T. King, the latter prescnting to Mr. 
Griffin, on behalf of the people of the 
parish, a large hall clock. 

A former Universalist minister, Wil- 
liam B. Eddy, has just joined the staff 
of Grace church, New York, under the 
Rey. Dr. William R. Huntington, and 
is to prepare for Holy Orders. He 
comes from Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
with the recommendation of Bishop 
Lawrence, and will be ordained a dea- 
con next December. 


There is also about to onter the min- 
istry of the Church a former Congre- 
gational pastor, H. L. W. Snell, who 


has served several churches in Massa- 
chusetts. He was confirmed by Bishop 
Potter at St. Michael’s church on Sun- 
day and is to work as a layman under 


|the Bishop of Michigan and will prob- 


ably receive ordination from him. 

The centennial anniversary of St. 
Michael’s parish, New York, was cele- 
brated on Sunday and Monday, Septem- 
ber 29th and 30th. At the eleven o’clock 
service on Sunday, Bishop Potter was 
celebrant of the Holy Communion and 
preacher. A children’s festival  ser- 
vice was held in the afternoon, with an 
address by Bishop Courtney, and in the 
evening there were greetings from rep- 
resentatives of other parishes. On 
Monday there was a reception in the 
afternoon for old parishioners of St. 
Michael’s, and in the evening, under 
the auspices of the Men’s Guild, there 
was a reception with addresses by Bish- 
op Greer, and Mr. Nichclas Murray 
Butler. In connection with the cen- 
tennial observance the chancel of the 
church has been decorated, a new pul- 
pit installed, a widow, gift of the Sun- 
day-school children, placed over the 
baptismal font, and several memorials 
erected. 


A picturesque service was held in St. | 


Cornelius’ chapel, on Governor’s Island, 
on Sunday afternoon last. The occa- 
sion was a presentation io the chapel 
of the national and the regimental col- 
ors by the 12th U. S. infantry. Bishop 
Potter was the preacher. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rt. Rev. O. M. Whitaker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. Mackay-Smith, D. D., Coad- 
jutor. 


Work of the City Mission—Church An- 
niversaries—The Bishop of St. Alban’s 


Entertained—Old = Trinity Church, 
Southwark, Closed—Death of the 
Rev Dr. Bodine. 


There is one phase of the work of the 
City Mission that is not as well known as 
it should be, and as a consequence fewer 
are enjoying its benefits than they might. 
This is the James C. Smith Memorial 
Home at Oakbourne, Pa. It is a fine 
large mansion, surrounded by spacious 
grounds, situated on a commanding po- 
sition, giving a fine view of the surround- 
ing country for miles. It was the former 
summer home of him whose name it 
bears and was bequeathed to the City 
Mission by his widow for the free use of 
convalescent white women over twenty- 
one years of age. The applicants condi- 
tion must be such that she does not re- 
quire nursing or medical attention, and 
that she has reached the period of her 
convalescent where she can help herself. 
She must not have any contagious or 
mental disease. If a woman hag really 
been sick and is convalescent she may pe 
admitted. It is open tne ‘year around. 
There are accommodations for twenty- 
five and it should always be full. If it 
were better known it would be, and there 
would be over 1,000 who would enjoy its 
privileges every year. There can be no 
measure to the good which this home has 
done to the 2,465 who have been cared for 
since it was opened in 1896. The City 
Mission feels the great need of such a 
home for men. The want of such is a 
cause of great sadness to the hearts to 
the members of the staff when they see 
leserving men who would be restored to 
usefulness and the support of their fam- 
ilies if they could only be sent to such a 
home. There is none such anywhere 
near Philadelphia, so far as the City Mis- 
sion knows. 

Two Church anniversaries in Philadel- 
phia fell on Sunday, September 22d. The 
Church of the Nativity kept its sixty- 
third, the rector, the Rey. Llewellyn N, 


Caley, preaching at both the services. The 
| Chureh of St. Simeon observed the twen- 
| ty-first of the starting of the work on 
| Twelfth street near Somerset. The Rey, 
W. H. Graif was the preacher in the 
morning, the Rev. Herman L. Duhring, 
D. D., addressed the Sunday-school in 
/the afternoon, and the rector, the Rey. 
Edgar Cope preached in the evening. 
After having for some weeks been in 
the hands of the workman the Church of 
the Transfiguration was reopened on Sun- 
day, September 29th. During this time a 
choir gallery has been erected in the rear 


lof the church, upon which the organ has 


been rebuilt. A handsome reredose has 
been placed in the sanctuary. 

The Rev. Edgar Jacob, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of St. Alban’s, England, was for 
several days the guest of Miss Mary Coles, 
while visiting Philadelphia. He was es- 
corted by Mr. George C. Thomas and sey- 
eral laymen to Old Christ Church, the 
Church Training and Deaconess House, 
the Church of the Holy Ayvostles, the Di- 
vinity School and the Church House. 
Bishop Whitaker called upon him on 
Wednesday, September 25th, and together 
they talked over Church matters in Eng- 
land and this country for more than an 


hour. He left the city on Friday, Sep- 
tember 27th, for Washington. 
Old Trinity church, Southwark, has 


been closed for good. The remains of the 
dead buried in the old churchyard will be 
reverently removed to a churchyard where 
there is no reasonable possibility of their 
ever again being disturbed. The chancel 
and other furniture have been taken to 
what was formerly a Moravian church, 
at Sixteenth and Cayuga Streets, which 
has been secured at a moderate rental for 
eighteen months, with the privilege of 
having it for twelve months more. On 
the first Sunday evening that it was open 
over 300 were present, and on the next 
Sunday night, in the teeming rain, over 
130 attended the service. It is intended 
to secure a lot on Broad street and then 
erect a large parish house, and ultimately 
a church in keeping with the large insti- 
tutions and dwellings in that vicinity. 
The purpose to which the old historic 
church will be put is not yet decided. 
The property is valuable and will go 


| considerably towards the purchasing of 


a lot and the building of the parish house. 


After an illness extending over two 
years the Rev. William B. Bodine, D. D., 
died at Mt. Pocono, Pennsylvania, on 
Saturday morning, September 28th. He 
was born in Trenton, N. J., March, 1840. 
He received his college training at Prince- 
ton, and graduated from Gambier in 1864, 
being ordained by Bishop Whittingham 
that same year. He was assistant minis- 
ter at Emmanuel church, Baltimore, and 
rector of the Memorial church in the 
Same city. While in Baltimore he was 
ordained to the priesthood; following this 
he was rector of Christ church, Brooklyn, 
and the college chapel of Gambier, Ohio, 
the Church of the Holy Spirit. In 1876 
he was elected president of Kenyon 
College, from where he exerted vast influ- 
ence throughout the West. In 1891 he 
became General Missionary in New York 
under the General Board of Missions. 
While there he was chosen rector of the 
summer parish of St. James church, El- 
beron, New Jersey. He was called to the 
Church of the Saviour, Philadelphia, 
through the influence he exerted at El- 
beron, entering upon his duties on the 
first Sunday in January, 1893. When the 
church was burned April 17, 1902, he 
set about rebuilding on lines looking t0 
the needs of the future. The church was 
finished and the first service in it held 
on ralm Sunday, 1903. The rich decora- 
tions were made in memory of Anthony 
Drexel, and the church was consecrated by 
Bishop Whitaker, November 20, 1906. 
Dr. Bodine gave his life’s strength to 


this work and his last ministerial labor 


October 5, 1907. 
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| 
was the sermon which he preached on 
the Sunday following the consecration. | 
Since that time with clear mind he has} 
worked on his monumental book, Hymns | 
and Hymn Writers, which he completed 
just before his death. He had long con- 
templated this work and was able to) 
gather all his material except one of the | 
73 illustrations from his own library. | 
He was also a power in the councils of 
the Church, being on many boards, and 
for some years one of the representatives 
of the Diocese in the General Convention. 
His feeble health only, prevented his 
re-election to the present session. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. Ellison Capers, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. A. Guerry, D. D., Coadjutor. 


The Greenville Convocation 


The Greenviile Convocation will meet 
at Yorkville Nov. 12-15. The Convoca- 
tion will begin on Tuesday, Nov. 12th, 
with Morning Prayer, Holy Communion 
and sermon by the Rev. C. H. Jordan. 
at 8 P. M., Evening Prayer and sermon 
by the Rev. EH. G. Finlay. 

Addresses and sermons will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Messrs. 0. T. Porcher, 
M. M. Marshall, R. C. Jeter, W. Edward 
Callender, J. M. Magruder, T. T. Walsh, 
A. R. Mitchell and S. E. Prentiss. 

The closing service at 8 P. M. will con- 
sist of Kvening Prayer and sermon by 
Rey. T. T. Walsh. 

The Rev. A. R. Mitchell, of Greenville, 
is the Archdeacon, and the Rev. W. Ed- 
ward Callender, of Laurens, secretary and 
treasurer of the Convocation. 


NEWARK. 


Rt. Rev. E. S. Lines, D. D., Bishop. 
Diocesan News. 
The death of Mr. Courtland Parker 


gives Col. Edwin A. Stevens the place 
among the Deputies to the General Con- 
vention. 

The Diocesan Journal appearing Oc- 
tober Ist, states the number of communi- 
cants in the Diocese as 30,559, a gain of 


four and one-half per cent. from last 
year. The number of clergy, 132; of 
parishes and missions, 125; candidates 


postulants, 24: Sunday-school teachers, 
1,728; pupils, 16,800; confirmations, 1,776; 
baptisms, 2,168! marriages, 704; offerings, 
$522,000. 

Mr. Arthur E. Barlow is the new pres- 
ident of the Local Assembly of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew. There are in the 
Diocese twenty-five Senior, and seven 
Junior Chapters, with a total membership | 
of 360. An excellent meeting was held 
at Grace church, Orange, on the evening 
of September 16th. About forty young 
men from the Diocese expect to attend 
the Washington Convention. 

Rey. E. J. Cooper has resigned the 
charge of the Mission at Hasbrouck 
Heights, and taken six months’ leave of 
absence from the Diocese, to take work 
at Panama. 


The election of Rev. David B. Mat- 
thews as Archdeacon of the Northern 
part of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, will 
take trom West Hoboken a very faithful 
rector, under whom St. John’s church 
has greatly prospered. 

The corner-stone of the new Holy Trin- 
ity church, West Orange, was laid by the 
Bishop on the afternoon of September 
15th. A large finely placed lot was se- 
cured, and the building of a church to 
seat three hundred people will be rapidly 
pressed. 

The new building for servants at St. 
Barnabas’ Hospital, Newark, costing 
about ten thousand dollars, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion and will greatly 


help in the administration of the Hospi- 


tal. A great deal has been done during 
the summer to improve the Hospital in 
various ways. 

Under the authority of the Diocesan 
Convention the Bishep has appointed 
thirty rectors and laymen to be associated 
with the Board of Diocesan Missions as 
a Commission on Church Extension in 
the Diocese. The first meeting was held, 


| September 24th, with a full and free dis- 


cussion of the opportunities for Church 


| Extension and the needs of the Diocese. 


The Commission will be divided up into 
small committees to visit the assisted 
churches and places where new work 


| should be begun, and it is hoped that in- 


terest in Church Extension 
stimulated. 


may be 


MARYLAND. 


Rt. Rev. William Paret, D. D., Bishop. 


The Rey. O. W. De Venish, of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Md., Diocese of Easton, has been 
called to, and has accepted the rectorship 
of the Church of the Holy Evangelists, 
at Canton. He will succeed the Rey. Hd- 
ward L. Kemp, who leaves to become 
assistant at Memorial church, Baltimore. 

Rev. Dr. Edwin §. Hinks, dean of the 
Cathedral at Boise, Idaho, is visiting Rev. 
Dr. W. M. Dame, 1409 Bolton street, Bal- 
timore. He acted at one time as spiritual 


,adviser to the self-confessed murderer, 


Harry Orchard. Rey. Dr. Hinks was for- 


merly a Baltimorean and preached Sun-| 


day morning at St. Bartholomew’s church. 

The Rey. Arthur Chilton Powell, D. D., 
rector of Grace church, returned last Sat- 
urday and resumed his duties after a 
three months’ vacation in Canada. 

Many Baltimoreans, including Mr. 
George R. Gaither, Republican candidate 
for Governor, and Deputy to the General 
Convention, attended the laying of the 
corner-stone of Washington Cathedral last 
Sunday. 


TENNESSEE. 


Rt. Rev. T. F. Gaitor, D. D., Bishop 


Columbia Institute. 


Tne 73d year of the Columbia Institute 
—Church School for Girls—began under 
the most encouraging auspices on Sept. 
19th, the enrollmen being 175—the largest 
enrollment within the past twenty-five 
years. Nearly all of the Southern States 
are represented in the boarding depart- 
ment and the future for the school seems 
bright. During the principalship of Rev. 
Walter B. Capers, he has by untiring 
efforts and by generous personal sacrifice 
raised about six thousand dollars, which 
has been applied on the improvement 
and equipment of the school property; 
the most interesting and ornamental of 
tue improvements being that of a beau- 
tiful stone fence, a memorial to Bishop 
Otey, the founder of the Institute. Tne 
fence is 450 feet long, with massive pillars 
and handsome iron gates. On the pillar 
at the main entrance is the inscription, 
which reads: James Hervey Otey, First 
Bishop of Tennessee, Founder of the 
Columbia Institute, 1835. Erected by a 
member of the class of 742. 

W. C. Whitehorne. 


OHIO. 
Rt. Rev. W. A. Leonard, D. D., Bishop. 
Consecration of —Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland. 


Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
consecrated with imposing ceremonies, on 
September 24th, by the Rt. Rev. W. A. 
Leonard, D. D., Bishop of Ohio, who was 
assisted by the presiding Bishop and 16 
other Bishops. The magnificent struc- 
ture, which cost $1,000,000, is said to be 
the finest church west of New York City. 


; made a brief response. 


It has been under construction five years. 
The design of the cathedral is adapted 
from the Gothic of the fifteenth century. 
The plan is cruciform, the length of the 
cross being 175 feet, and the width across 
the arms 121 feet. The cathedral is con- 
nected with the old parish buildings. 

A beautiful pastoral staff, the symbol 
of the bishop’s office, was presented to 
Bishop Leonard on the occasion of the 
dedication. The presentation took place 
in the chapel of Trinity parish house. 
The presentation address was by the Rev. 
L. E. Daniels, rector of Calvary church, 
Toledo, and acting for the people, Pre- 
siding Bishop Tuttle placed the staff in 
their Bishop’s hands. Bishop Leonard 
The staff was 
used during the consecration service. 

SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Coadjutor 


To the 


Having just reached home, I find it 
impossible to acknowledge the money for 
the United Offering sent during my ab- 
sence before the presentation at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on October 3d. But I 
wish to assure you that all checks and 
money have been deposited and entered 
upon my books, and that as soon as I 
ean, all gifts will be published in the 
Southern Churchman. I feel deeply 
grateful to all who have worked, and all 
who have given to the offering, and I 
want to tell them that it will exceed all 
previous gifts, and that we should all 
feel thankful that love and interest and 
prayers have so steadily increased; that 
this triennial gift is weleomed by all to 
whom it is presented. I feared my ab- 
sence might make you forgetful, but God 
has shown us that while He permits us 
to be co-workers together with Him, 
His work never-languishes for want of 
any of us. Still we should ever be thank- 
ful for this privilege of working, and 
enter with greater zeal upon the work 
for the new Thank Offering. Our gift 
of this year contains many touching 
memorials of loved ones passed out of 


woman’s Auxiliary. 


| sight; the veritable “widow’s mite,’ and 


of the work of those shut out from actual 
contact with Church work—all so accept- 
able to Him who once said to a woman, 
“She hath done what she could.” May 
we all feel able to say this of our work. 
S. L. Huparp. 
Custodian Diocese of Southern Virginia. 
168 Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 


St. John’s Church, Petersburg. 

Recently the writer, in Petersburg, 
visited the different Episcopal churches 
in that city. What impressed him most 
was the development that has taken place 
in St. John’s church under the leadership 
of the Rev. Frank Ribble. A beautiful 
new pipe organ has been erected and 
almost entirely paid for by the organ 
chapter. The rectory in connection with 
the old frame church has been turned 
into an industrial plant, in which are 
class rooms, reading-rooms and Sunday- 
school rooms. In fact, it is the most 
up-to-date adjunct to parish work in the 
diocese. The attendance at the Sunday- 
school is large; the communicant list of 
the church has been doubled since Mr. 
Ribble has been pastor, anu, indeed, every 
department or the work is full of life and 
progress. 

There have also been considerav.e im- 
provements in the new rectory this sum- 
mer. A large porch has been added and 
the house papered and painted—making 
the rectory sweet and attractive. The 
congregation of St. John’s had a first-rate 
rector in thé Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin, 
now of Bruton parish, and they have been 
most fortunate in securing his kinsman, 
Mr. Ribble. God’s blessing has accom- 
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panied the efforts of Mr. Ribble and his 


co-workers, and many rich blessings, it 


1s hoped, are in store for the aggressive the Church knew nothing of the color 


and loving congregation. 


The Rev. Flournoy Bouldon, of St. 
John’s church, Houston, is visiting his 
brother at Cape Henry. 

Bishop Tucker preached to a large at- 
tentive congregation at Virginia Beach, 
Sunday, September 22d. 

The Rey. James im. Owens, D. D., has 
returned from his vacation and is now 
filling his pulpit at Christ church, Nor- 
folk. 


Letters to the E:ditor. 


The Church and the Negro. 


Mr. Editor: So much is being said 
about negro Bishops and so many dif- 
ferent ideas advanced that we are apt to 
lose sight of the main issue. The present 
agitation grew out of a 4esire on the 
part of the colored clergy te have their 
status defined. The demand for negro 
Bishops is simply an amplification of 
this demand. The original petitioners 
were moved to their course by reason 
of the discriminating tendencies of a 
canon drafted by the Sewanee Confer- 
ence in the fall of 1885. The Confer- 
ence of colored clergymen appointed a 
committee of which the writer was a 
member to confer with a committee 
from the Sewanee Conference to come 
upon some plan by which an agreement 
could be reached as to the proper me- 
morial to be presented to the General 
Convention upon the question involved. 
The conferees failed to reach an agree- 
ment as it was evident that the Sewanee 
plan would eventually lead up to sepa- 
ration—the same as the present pro- 
posed canon. Objection was also made 
to the canon that it was without pre- 
cedent and violative of the catholicity 
of the Church. , 

A canon almost identical with the 
present, providing for a Missionary 
Episcopate, was presented to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1889. The Com- 
mittee on Canons reported adversely 
upon it on the ground that it was an 
tagonistic of the history aud traditional 
policy of the Church and Wpiscopal ju- 
risdiction, in the sense tbat it created 
practically an “imperium in imperio’’; 
that it trenched so closely upon Article 
Iv. that its constitutionality was doubt- 
ful and finally it recognized a racial dis 
tinction incompatible with the general 
tenets and policies of the Church. The 
colored clergy prepared a memorial in 
reply to this which was also presented 
to the General Convention, asking that 
body to define their status. The joint 


committee to whom this petition was| 


referred were unable to agree and 
made a majority and a minority report. 

The majority report declared its ad- 
herence to the declaration of the broth- 
erhood of man, recited 
the Bishops of the Church had clothed 
one of the race, Bishop Ferguson, 
with all the dignities and prerogatives 
of the Episcopate, and that the Gen- 
eral Convention had received as a del- 
egate a colored clergyman from the 
Diocese of Texas and finally that the 
Church had by no act of law admitted 
or implied that a difference in color 
afforded ground for distinction in leg- 
islative rights and privileges. The min- 
jority report was much stronger. It de- 
elared that the principle of recognizing 
a difference in the treatment of mem- 
bers and ministers based wpon color and 
race was foreign and hostile to the 
whole Church; that all who were ad- 
‘mitted to the same order of her minis- 


ihe fact that) 
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try were alike in her sight; had the 
same responsibilities and rights and that 


of men’s skins; that every ecclesiasti- 
cal law or privilege given to the white 
man must also be given to the black 
man; that any legislative action recog- 
nizing color discrimination rendered the 
Church false to her mission as a mes- 
senger to men; that there could be no 
such thing as an African Church with- 
in her borders and finally that the 
Church recognizing no distinction in her 
ministry as to color, condemns all leg- 
islation favoring or involving such dis- 
criminations as contrary to the spirit of 
the Church of Christ. 


IT have enlarged upon this part of my 
article because it furnishes a satisfactory 
answer of the Church’s position in re- 
gard to color, and also because it makes 
clear that the logical outcome of the 
adoption of the proposed canon on ne- 
gro Bishops would be separation, not- 
withstanding the claims of its adher- 
ents. There is no use dodging this issue. 
My experience of twenty-five years in one 
of the largest colored Dioceses in the 
Church, and in a section populated 
thickly by negroes, enables me to speak 
somewhat from actual experience. The 
proposed canon should not be adopted 
for several reasons. First, and very 
important is, our people are not ready 
for it. In my own Diocese, Southern 
Virginia, there is not a single self-sup- 
porting congregation. The congrega- 
tions are mostly rural—nec occupations 
as a rule except farming und saw-mill- 
ing; the people are consequently poor. 
The congregations are scauty and have 
the animosity and sometiime active hos- 
tility of Baptists and others to contend 
with. But for the fact of the help from 
the Church and the sense of obligation 
felt thereby which influence help of va- 
rious kinds many of the congregations 
could not exist at all. Again the wor- 
ship of the Church requires a higher 
order of intellectual ability than other 
denominations; books, ete., are requir- 
ed. All these things eall for money. 
The congregations lack experience and 
training in the worship of the Church. 
They -are surrounded by alien tenden- 
cies and influences which, coupled with 
their lack of education, makes the over- 
sight, guidance and direction of the 
Church imperative for years to come 
yet. Another reason against the pro- 
posed canon is the 


Isolation of the Church. I note what 
is said about the Baptists, Methodists 
and other denominations growing so 
successfully under their own leaders. 
This is true, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the same would be true in 
case of the Church. The circumstances 
are different. The denominations have 
only individual prejucice to contend 
with. There is not that lack of sympa- 
thy as in the case of the Church. They 
do not hesitate to attend each others 
churches, contribute to building funds 
support of ministers, , ete., but the 
Church is looked upon somewhat in the 
light of a common enemy. In other 
words it is isolated. It has to depend 
entirely upon itself. Except here and 
there it gets little sympathy, as in most 
cases its advent in a community is 
looked upon with suspicion and fear 
These things tell. Under the proposed 
system of negro Bishops this isolation 
would be a powerful factor in prevent- 
ing the growth of the Church, and ada 
to this the prejudice which, the more 
ignorant a community, is always deep- 
er, it can be seen it is n» child’s play 
to build up the work even as it is now 
and with the added handicap of the 
bond of union being lessened ag it will 
assuredly be in time, if the proposed 
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canon becomes effective with the de- 
creased support and loss of interest, 
which would sure follow, the work of 
the Church in its most profitable field 
would languish and possibly die. Again 
the proposed canon is against the his- 
torical position of the Church. 

From time immemoriai the boast of 
the Church has been the brotherhood of 
man, and its disregard of race or color 
in its ministrations. This is not a mere 
sentiment as some claim, but one of the 
most cherished and time honored prin- 
ciples of the Church, and one which she 
has held fast to throughout all the 
changes of the years. The one Bishop 
administering to the sheep of both 
flocks is not a mere sentiment or tra- 
dition, but a priceless heritage, rendered 
sacred by the practice and injunction ° 
of years. The bond of union between 
the whites and blacks has been swept 
away successively until this is about 
the only one left. With each sweeping 
away the white man finds his sense of 
obligation and protection growing less. 
The creation of negro Bishops at this 
juncture would mean retrogression to 
the Church’s work among the negroes, 
Naturally, if they have thcir own Bish- 
ops, etc., the white men will feel that 
they ought to carry thenselves, now 
that they have their own establishment. 
He will feel less responsibility for the 
work, less like he ought to help it. It 
is clear that the Negro Church, coupled 
with the indifference and hostility of 
the other denominations making all the 
use they could of the unpopularity of 
the Church among negroes would lan- 
guish and die. The time is not yet 
ripe for such a step. For many years 
to come still the negro must have the 
guidance and oversight of the General 
Church. Again the pronosed legisla- 
tion is 

Misleading. The Bishops under the 
proposed canon would not be diocesans; 
they would have limited powers only 
and could only work or exercise juris- 
diction within the territory of a dioce- 
san with his consent and under his di- 
rection. The proposed Bishops would 
therefore be Bishops in name only. 

The present Archdeacons exercise, 
practically, about all the real authority 
the Bishops under the proposed canon 
would have. His title and perhaps pre- 
rogatives and salary would be a little 
greater, but his real power scarcely 
more. 

Most of the thinking black men of 
the, Church are not asking for negro 
Bishops at present, they realize that 
though they may come in time when 
they are ready for them; that it is not 
time yet. The demand is premature, 
ill-considered, ill-advised, and if grant- 
ed will work serious haim and mis- 
chief. They are looking to the real in- 
terests of the Church and not for title 
that is practically meaningless. When 
the time comes for negro Bishops for 
negro Churchmen, and they are ready 
for them, they will pray the General 
Church to consecrate them for only such 
would be in conformity wich the prin- 
ciples and tenets of the Church. Until 
that time arrives let the matter rest. 

Talk about being a laughing-stock. 
we would simply be the butt of other 
Sti Haig iae yah Oyr Bishops under 
eieaeee system, when compared with 

Ds of other denominations, would 
appear at a disadvantage. Only evil 
he areal Our latter condition 

i e infinitely worse than it is now. 
hiaeeae is superficial. The 
Ee aving the largest number of 

sro communicants have emphatically 
sree ered their opposition; many of 
Seat darteaey Bishops and clergymen in 

negro communicants and 
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um 


thereby fitted to know the conditions 
are opposed to it. 

Where, then, is the gereral demand? 
The proposed legislation is mischiev- 
ous, unnecessary, uncalled for, viola- 
tive of the Church’s historic position, 
of doubtful constitutionality and pre- 
mature. 

JAMES S. RUSSELL. 
Archdeacon for Colored Work in 
Southern Virginia. 

Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Va., 

28th, 1907. 


St. 
Sept. 


A Correction. 


Mr. Editor: Will you please make a 
correction for me? By some slip my 
last letter says that the Bishop’s desire 
was for “a sum equivalent to the an- 
nual Missionary Apportionment” for the 
Men’s Thank-offering. It should have 
been: “‘A sum equivalent to double the 
amount of the annual Missionary Ap- 
portionment. 

CORRESPONDENT OF EAST CAROLINA. 


Personal and News Notes. 


The address of the Bishop of Albany, 
in Richmond, will be Rutherfoord House, 
112 East Grace street. 


The Rey. Frederick W. Pratt, late of 
Alya, Okla., is now in charge of St. John’s 
mission, Alamogorda, N. M. 

The Rey. Arthur Randall Price, of New 
Orleans, La., has been called to the rec- 
torship of Catoctin parish, Frederick 
county, Md. 


The Rey. Richard Galbraith has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. Peter’s 
church, Kerrville, Texas, and become 
rector emeritus. 

The Rev. Andrew J. Graham, rector 
of Christ church, Rochester, N. Y., sailed 
for Europe on September 18th, to be ab- 
sent several months. 


The address of the Rev. W. B. Gordon, | 


of the Standing Committee of South Caro- 
lina, is Camden, not Charleston, as given 
in the Journal of the Diocese. 

The Rey. C. B. Crawford, rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Biloxi, Miss., 
has been spending a few weeks at West- 
port, Lake Champlain, and in Canada. 

The Rey. S. Alston Wragg has resigned 
the rectorship of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Augusta, Ga.,and accepted the 
rectorship at Trinity church, Columbus, 
Ga. 

The Rev. 
merly assistant at St. 


George A. Symington, for- 
Mark’s church, 


Denver, Colo., has accepted the position | 


of assistant at St. James’ church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
The Very Rey. Carroll M. Davis has 


been appointed by the Bishop as secretary 
for the Diocese of Missouri to the Pan- 
Anglican Conference to be held in Lon- 
don in 1908. 

The Rey. U. B. Bowden, who has been 
acting as rector of Trinity church, Nat- 
chez, Miss., during the Rev J. B. Perry’s 
vacation, has accepted a call to Grace 
church, Cuero, Texas. 


During sessions of the General Con-; 


vention the address of the Rev. John T. 
Foster, General Missionary, Diocese of 
Dallas, will be 112 N. 9th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va.; afterwards, Dallas, Texas. 

The Rey. A. ®. Kinsolving, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s church, Baltimore, de- 
livered the chief address at the conyoca- 
tion of the 83d academic year of the 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville, 
on September 28th. His theme was, 
“Some Convictions and Ideals.” 

The Rey. Thomas A. Tidball, D. D., has 
been appointed acting chaplain of the 
University of the South, the former chap- 
lain, the Rey. W. A. Guerry, having re- 
signed. The latter was recently conse- 


;municant list of twenty. 


ee Bishop Coadjutor of South Caro- 
ina. 


Bishop Brent, of the Phillipines, 
brought with him a Filipino boy, 12 years 
old, who comes here to be educated. He 
comes from the mountains, about 300 
miles from Manila. He was baptized by 
the Rey. W. C. Clapp, who named him 
Hitary Clapp. His Filipino name is Pipp- 
a-Pipp. He will go to school at Port 
Hope, Ontario. 


The Rey. Dr. Beverly Warner, rector 
of Trinity church, New Orleans, has re- 
signed as a deputy to the General Con- 
vention, and will remain in New Orleans 
until the latter part of October, when 
he has engaged to give a series of lec- 
tures at the University of the South. 


The Rey. William Howard Faulkner, 
owing to removal from the Diocese of 
Kentucky, has resigned as a deputy to 
the General Convention. His place will 
be taken by the Rev. Richard L. Mc- 
Cready, rector of St. Mark’s church, 
Louisville. The Rev. Mr. Faulkner is the 


| new rector of St. Paul’s, Boston. 


A majority of the clergy of the Dis- 
trict of Salt Lake will ask the General 
Convention to erect, at once, the State 
of Nevada into a Missionary District. 
The petitioners state that a new District 
is needed because of the increased pop- 


| ulation in Nevada, andthe further larger 


increase through irrigation of property 
by the government. The places in the 
State where regular Church services are 
now held have been doubled since 1900. 


Deaf-Mute Missions in the South 


Rey. Oliver J. Whilden, General Mis- 
sionary to the Deaf of the South, visited 
during the past week, several of his 
mission stations in Virginia and North 
Carolina; among them Roanoke, Staun- 
ton, Charlottesville and Danville in Vir- 
ginia, and Durham, Raleigh and Greens- 
boro in North Carolina. At Staunton he 
held a Sunday evening service in Emman- 
uel church, and on Monday morning 
preached to the two hundred and fifty 
deaf-mute children in the State School. 
At Durham, N. C., he found the mission 
in a flourishing condition. St. Philip’s 
Deaf-Mute Mission, Durham, is among 
the best organized missions in his field. 
With a deaf-mute population of twenty- 
five in the town, the mission has a com- 
The Sunday- 
school, under the leadership of Miss Til- 
linghast, a hearing lady conversant with 


the sign language’ of the deaf, meets! 


regularly and is very helpful. Regular 
Sunday morning services, in charge of 
a deaf-mute lay reader, Mr. Roma For- 
tune, and monthly services of the Holy 
Communion administered by the rector, 
the Rey. S. S. Bost, who has learned to 
use the manual alphabet of the deaf quite 
fluently, are held. In addition, the deaf- 
mute people have a literary and social 
organization, which arranges for lectures, 
essays, debates and sociables, thus pro- 
moting among them a strong and helpful 
bond of unity and brotherly love. 

Among the other leading mission sta- 
tions in Rev. Mr. Whilden’s neld are 
Grace mission, Baltimore; Trinity mis- 
sion, Washington, and St. Elizabeth’s 
mission, Wheeling, W. Va. Rev. George 
F. Flick assists Rev. Mr. Whilden in the 
work. Both may be seen at the General 
Convention. 


Whatsoever the burden that bears down 
upon us, to know that God has not left us 
out of mind or out of sight, but that He 
is “keeping watch over His own,” and 
“will make all things work together for 
our good,” cannot fail to lighten the 
weight and give a sense of security and a 
glad hope of final good. Unload your 
cares!—G. B. F. Hallock. 


.the watch to do us harm. 


The Sunday-School Conference. 


One of the interesting and impor- 
tant meetings in connection with the 
great Convention now going on in Rich- 
mond is the Sunday-school Conference 
and exhibit—here is a condensed pro- 
gramme: 7 

All-Saints’ Parish’ House, 111 North 
Madison Street, Thursday and Friday, 
October 10th and 11th. Condensed Pro- 
gramme. 

Oct. 10th,—10:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M— 
Work of Primary Department. 2:30 to 
5:00 P. M.—Missionary Instruction Wor- 
ship. Questions Answered. No meeting 
at night on 10th. 

Oct. 11th,—9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.— 
Teacher Training and Sunday-school 
Management. 2:30 to 5:00 P. M.—The 
Forward Movement. 8 P. M.—Great Pub- 
lic Meeting in All Saints’ Church—Past, 
Present and Future. 

The speakers are of the best the church 
can afford. The. exhibit of over 25,000 
pieces is in the basement of All 
Saints’ parish house and will stand un- 
til the 18th if not longer. Here will 
be shown all kinds of maps cards, some 
furniture, as well as a complete line of 
book and quarterlies from all the chief 
Sunday-school publishers and also from 
the Church of England S. S. Institute. 
There will be competent persons in 
charge of this exhibit to give all infor- 
mation to be desired. A Sunday-school 
worker clergyman or layman cannot af- 
ford to miss the Conference and ex- 
hibit. 


The Good Shepherd. 


What a beautiful, comforting gospel 
that is in which the Lord Christ depicts 
himself as the Good Shepherd; showing 
what a heart He has towards us poor 
sinners, and how we can do nothing to 
save ourseives. The sheep cannot de- 
fend or provide for itself, nor keep itself 
from going astray if the shepherd did 
not continually guide it; and when it 
has gone astray and is lost, it cannot 
find its way back again nor come to its 
shepherd; but the shepherd himself must 
go after it, and seek it until he finds it! 
otherwise it would wander and be lost 
forever. And when he has found it ha 
must lay it on his shoulder and carry it, 
lest it should again be frightened away 
from himself, and stray, or be devoured 
by the wolf. So, also, it is with us. 
We can neither help nor counsel our- 
selves, nor come to rest and peace of 
conscience, nor escape the devil, death, 
and hell, if Christ himself, by His word, 
did not fetch us and call us to Himself. 
And even when we have come to Him, 
and are in the faith, we cannot keep 
ourselves in it unless He lifts and carries 
us by His word and power, since the 
devil is everywhere, and at all times on 
But Christ is 
a thousand times more willing and ear- 
nest to do all for His sheep than the 
best shepherd.—Luther. 


You must learn, you must let God 
teach you, that the only way to get rid of 
your past is to get a future out of it. God 
will waste nothing. There is something 
in your past—something, if it be only the 
sin of which you have repented, which, 
if you put it into the Saviour’s hands, 
will be a new life to you.—Phillips Brooks. 


The Christian’s is the happiest life, 
because it is lived in Him who is joy in- 
carnate. The other religions of the 
world are religions of penance, of fasting, 
of suffering and of gloom, but the Chris- 
tian’s strong confidence is in the bright 
Sun of Righteousness, “in whose presence 
ah is fullness of joy.’—William T. 
Ellis. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
The Test of Faith. 


BY E. H. J. ANDREWS. 


We were at a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. Around us in the _ sacred 
building were people who had come os- 
tensibly to petition the Great Physician 
on behalf of souls that were sick unto 
death. Presently, all went down on their 
knees, and, in the words of the General 
Confession, acknowledged and bewailed 
their manifold sins and wickedness; pro-| 
fessed to have earnestly repented, and 
to be heartily sorry for their misdoings; 
declared the remembrance of them to be, 
grievous unto them, the burden of them 
to be intolerable. Then, with one ac- 
cord they exclaimed, “Have mercy upon 
us! Have mercy upon us, most merciful | 
Father! For Thy Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, forgive us all that is past!” 

A little later in the service, by repeat- 
ing the “‘Amen” and so*making the prayer 
individual, they petitioned the “gracious 
Lord” to grant them so to eat the Flesh 
of His dear Son Jesus Christ, and to 
drink His Blood, that their sinful bodies 
might be made clean by His Body, and 
their souls washed through His most 
precious Blood, and that they might ever- 
mcre dwell in Him and He in them. 

In the Prayer of Consecration, they be- 
sought Him to bless and sanctify with 
His Word and Holy Spirit His gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they, | 
in receiving them, might be partakers of 
His most blessed Body and Blood; furth- | 
er, to grant that through faith in His | 
Blood they, with all the whole Church, | 
might obtain remission of their sins and | 
all other benefits of His Passion. 

They presented themselves, souls and | 
bodies, to be a reasonable, holy and liv- 
ing sacrifice unto the Lord, humbly be-| 
seeching Him to grant that they, and all 
other partakers of the Holy Communion, 
might worthily receive the most precious | 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, be filled 
with His grace and heavenly benediction, 
and made one body with Him, that He 
might dwell in them and they in Him. 

And then they prayed in the words of 
the Angus Dei, “O Lamb of God, That 
takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us! Grant us Thy peace!” 

As the service proceeded, there re- 
curred again and again to our mind this 
question: Will these people obtain the 
blessings for which they are praying? 
Will they presently go forth from this 
building with their sins forgiven? their 
souls healed?—peace reigning in their 
hearts? 

There are some who will shake their 
heads. They have, they will tell you, 
participated in the service of the Holy 
Eucharist often but have never to their 
knowledge received the blessings for 
which they have prayed. There are 
those who have almost reached the 
doubting point; who have almost lost 
faith in prayer; who are beginning to 
question the fact so persistently insisted 
on by Word and ‘Church that God does 
hear and answer prayer. 

Some doubtlessly, have already reached 
unto that unhappy condition of unfaith. 
Otherwise how are we to account for the 
many who, once praying men and women, 
now never pray? The many who, once 
regular church-goers, are now never seen 
in the house of God? The many who, 
once communicating parishioners, now re- 
main from year’s end to year’s end 
strangers to the holy Altar Food? 

Is the verdict of these correct? Is 
their negative answer the right one to 
the question? 

Our thoughts travel back to the subject 
of the Gospel for the day: A nobleman 
came to the Great Physician in urgent 
need of immediate assistance. His son 
was dying, perhaps was already dead.! 


| Him. 


Did the Divine Healer respond immediate- 


ly to the nobleman’s prayer? No; He 
first subjected his faith to a test. He said 
to him: “Except ye see signs and wonders 
ye will not believe.” 

‘he demand for signs and wonders was 
the demand of the average man of the 
time. Had this noble suppliant suffi- 
cient faith in the power and will of the 
Son of God to make possible the grant- 
ing of his petition? 

lt was a question of faith—faith on 
the part of the petitioner. And is it not 
still a question of faith on the part of the 
petitioner? 

Men petition God to have mercy upon 
them, to forgive them their sins, to give 
them to eat of His Body and drink of 


| His Blood; and God proceeds to test the 


reality and sufficiency of their faith. 


|He taxes His petitioners with occupying 


the position of the average man. 

Now, the average man of to-day is very 
much like the average man of our Lord’s 
day. He, too, wants signs and wonders 
as a prerequisite to belief. ‘What,’ he 
asks, “is the use of prayer? The use of 
sacraments? What will be, will be— 
whether one prays or not—whether one 
is baptized or not—whether one goes 
to church or not. If there is a God, He 
knows our needs without our telling 
Anyhow, He works through nat- 
ural laws. Prove to me that sacraments 
and such things are necessary and I will 
believe.” In other words, “Show us 


|signs and wonders.” 


God taxes his petitioners with occupy- 
ing the position of the average man, and 
it seemed to us that He was saying to 
these people as they knelt before Him in 
this church on this Sunday, in mind: 

“You have not come to Me believing 
I am listening to your petitions. You 


;have not come to Me believing I will 


grant your petitions. You are not asking 
Me to forgive you your sins expecting to 
have them forgiven. You come asking 
Me to give you My Body and Blood, but 
not expecting to receive them. 
even go away and deny that it was possi- 
ble for Me to grant you what you are 
now praying for; deny that I, through 
the agency of My priesthood, can pardon 
and deliver you from all your sins; deny 
that I am present in the Sacrament of 
the Altar.” 


When the Great Physician applied the 
test to the faith of the nobleman, the 
man responded with convincing evidence 
of his faith. He made no eftort to clear 
himself of the charge made against him. 
He did not reply, “No, Lord, Thou art 
mistaken; I do not require signs and 
wonders.” He simply acted in such a 
Way as to remove the imputation at once 
and effectually. He said, “Sir, come 
down ere my child die.” And when the 
Master, still testing him, said unto him, 
“Go thy way; thy son liveth,’ the man 
believed and went his way—to meet re- 
joicing servants bearing news of his son’s 
recovery. 


So, to the recurring question, will these 
people obtain the blessings for which 
they pray? the answer comes clearly 
and distinctly, Yes, if their faith stands 
the test. 


Now, as ever, men stand of fall accord- 
ing as their faith stands or gives way. 
under the divine test. Let them pray 
believing that the Almighty Ear is open 
to their petitions; that God answers 
prayer, though always in His own good 
way; that God’s way is better than man’s 
way, and they will not go empty away 
from their devotions. As He said unto 
the nobleman, so He will say unto His 
faithful petitioners, “Go thy way: thy 
son—thy soul—liveth! Thy petition is 
granted; thy faith hath prevailed.” 

E. H. J. Anprews, 

Palestine, Texas. 


You will | 


The Sunday Rest. 
They rest most happily on Sunday who 


|carry an element of rest into the expe- 


riences of every day—that rare blossom 
of heartsease which helps to make every 
burden light. It is often inevitable that 
we should work all the week till Satur- 
day night up to the limit of our capacity; 
but the wisest of us keep, even in our 
busiest and most interrupted hours, a 
little reservoir of peace in our hearts’ 
shrine. The noise and tumult beat at 
the doors, but they never enter there. 
One of the offices of a well spent Sunday 
is to replenish this inner, central reser- 
voir of peace for the use of all other 
busy days. These other days drain and 
exhaust it. Then the merciful rest day 
comes around and fills it up again. 
Those who allow themselves no real 
dey of rest and quietness of heart, are 
making too weary and dreary the work 
of life. The wear and tear of machin- 
ery goes on too fast. Those who lead idle 
lives can never know what a true rest is 
like. Their machinery is rusted out un- 
used. The joy of Sunday grows out of 
contrast with the experience of the work- 
ing days. When this balance of work 
and repair exists, when the soul is fed 
on Sunday for the hardest trials and 
most wearing needs of the soul, the whole 
week become religious, as it should for 
every Christian man. And such a relig- 
ion comes to its most joyful expression 
on its own free day.—Boston Transcript. 


The Angel Who Attends to Things. 


“My dear child,’ said the angel-who- 
attends-to-things, “why are you crying 
so very hard?” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” said the child. 

“No ong ever had such a dreadful time 
before, I do believe, and it all comes of 
trying to be good. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
I wish I was bad; then I should not have 
all this trouble!” . 

“Yes, you would,” said the Angel; “a 
great deal worse. Now, tell me what is 
the matter.” 

“Look,” said the child. ‘Mother gave 
me this skein to wind, and I promised to 
do it. But father sent me on an errand, 
and it was almost school-time, and I was 
studying my lesson and going on the er- 
rand and winding the skein, all at the 
same time, and now I have got all tan- 
gled up in the wool, and I cannot walk 
either forward or backward, and, oh, 
dear me, whatever shall I do?” 

“Sit down!” said the Angel. 

“But it is school-time!” said the child. 

“Sit down!” said the Angel. 

“But—father sent me on an errand,” 
said the child. 

“Sit down,” said the Angel, and he 
took the child by the shoulders and set 
her down. 

“Now, sit still!” he said, and began 
patiently to wind up the skein. It was 
woefully tangled, and knotted about the 
child’s hands and feet; it was a wonder 
she could move at all; but at last it 
was all clear, and the Angel handed her 
the ball. 

“I thank you very much!” said the 
child. “I was not naughty, was I?” 

Not naughty, only foolish; but that 
oh hae as much harm sometimes.” 

u was doin i i Me! i 
TER g right things!” said 

“But you are doing them in the 
wrong way,” said the Angel. “It is good 
to do an errand, and it is good likewise 
to go to school, but when you have a 
skein to wind you must sit stili.”—The 
Silver Crown. 


ik That is our trust—your trust and mine. 
Keep thyself pure.” And this trust 
rests with peculiar responsibility upon 
the home—rests there primarily, because 
placed there by the Creator himself.— 


Archdeacon Madden, in London Chris- 
tian. 
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Oh! Crown of Thorns. 


Crown of Thorns—Oh! 
Thorns, 
Touch thou my heart, that I 
May wear on resurrection morn 
The golden crown on high. 


Oh! Crown of 


Oh! let thy points pierce me below 
Till bitter tears do flow, 

Or else those drons thou drew before 
Are not part of my store. 


Oh! Crown of Thorns—Oh! didst thou feel 
The horror done to thee, 

As ’neath thy circle hung the head 
Of God upon the tree? 


Each point of thine that drew the blood 
Has opened up for me 

A well of life whose cleansing flood 
Doth set the sinner free. 


Oh! Crown of Thorns—I love thee well; 
Pierce thou my heart that I 

May wear Christ’s other crown above, 
In mansions in the sky. 
Baltimore, Md. 


After Many Years. 


Miss Harriet Adams walked slowly 
home towards the old red house under 
the hill, and found her way into the 
kitchen, where her niece Elsie was busy 
making jam. 

“Well, Elsie,” she said, “I’ve done it.” 

“Done what Aunt Harriet?” 

“T’ve sold the old oak settle.” 

“Oh, auntie!” 

“Yes, I know,” sighed the elder woman; 


“put ’m a poor woman now, and J can’t 


afford to hold on to luxuries.” 
“But,” said Hlsie, stirring the jam 
vigorously, “grandfather bought that set- 


tle, and it’s three hundred years old!—| 
and it’s the last thing left of the old| 


house on the hill!” 

“We are poor, Elsie—very poor.” 

Elsie lifter 
stove. “It’s no disgrace to be poor,” she 
said, with a half-sad smile, “but it’s very 
inconvenient.” 

“Tf you think that,’ said her aunt, 
“why didn’t you accept Edward Parkes?” 

“Because I don’t love him.” 

“He’s very rich, Elsie. Dear me, who 
is that driving down the road?” 

Elsie stepped back into the shadow. 

“I don’t know, but I think it’s John 
Lewis. He is going about picking up old 
china and brass fire-dogs and such things 
for a big collector in London.” 

The conversation terminated by John 
Lewis knocking at the little front door. 

“Mr. Lewis, aunt,’ said Hlisie. ‘This 
is my aunt, John.” 

“What has procured me the honor of 
this call?” said Miss Adams, stiffly 
drawing herself up, for she could never 
forget that her father, Squire Adams, 
had been the richest man in the county. 

“T have heard that you want to sell 
an old oak settle. if that is so, will you 
kindly allow me to look at it?” 

“T hardly think you can afford to buy 
it,’ said Miss Adams grimly. 

“Oh, as for that,” he said, rather awk- 
wardly, “I’m representing someone else.” 

“Tt cost originally twenty pounds. 
But I don’t expect to get its full value.” 

“It is worth more now,” said John Lew- 
is. “Shall we say fifty?” and the money 
was laid on the table. “Have you a man 
who could help me life it in my cart?” 

Miss Adams directed him where to find 
old William, and while John Lewis was 
looking for him she sat down on the set- 
tle. 

“Here is where I used to sit,’ she 
Said to Elsie. “There was a big stained- 
glass window in the hall just over it, 
and a great fireplace beyond. And there 
im the corner my lover used to sit.” 


her jam-kettle from the! 


~ FAMILY DEPAR 


fat all. 


| didn’t accept Edward Parkes. 


| but neither was your Frank. 
| Harriet, you won't blame me!” 


TME 
ENT. 

Her voice quivered and tears sparkled 
in the patient blue eyes. 

“Dear Aunt Harriet,” said the girl gen- 
tly, “I never knew you had a lover.” 

“Ah, yes. But your grandfather was 
a very ambitious man. He was losing 
money even then, though I didn’t know | 
it, and he wanted me to marry a rich 
man and retrieve the family fortunes. 
And Frank was poor, so I never married 
Good-bye old settle!” 

And with infinite pathos she touched 
the biggest of the griffins’ heads lightly 
with her lips. 

Elsie threw her 
aunt’s neck. 

“And you know, Aunt Harriet, why I 
You know 
He isn’t rich, 
Oh, Aunt | 


arms around her 


why I love John Lewis. 


“Dear me!” said Miss Adams. “You 
don’t mean to say—?” 

“Yes, I do,’ said Elsie, turnig pink. 
“It was only last night, when we walked 
home trom church togecher.’ 

“Do you love him, Elsie?” 

“I don’t mind anything if you'll only 
say, yes. I don’t care for money or rank. 
I only know that I love John.” 

Two weeks later Elsie came eagerly to 
her aunt. 

“John’s uncle is coming down from 
London, the gentieman who bought the 
oak settle. It was for his own house. 
He is very rich and is going to make John 
his heir. And he liked my photograph, 
and he’s coming to see you this after- | 


noon,’ said happy Elsie. ‘“‘Who’s that 
knocking? It cant be John’s uncle al-| 
ready.” 


Miss Adams’ 


| borne Christ. 


face brightened with a 
sudden radiance. 

“Tt’s Frank!” she exclaimed. Elsie 
was half-frightened, but she opened the 
door, and John Lewis came in with an- | 
other gentleman, -tall and grey-haired. 

“Uncle came by the three o’clock) 
train,” said John; ‘“‘and only think, Elsie, | 
he Knew your aunt years ago.” 

“Frank!” said Miss Adams. 

“Harriet!” 

The next day the village was excited | 
over the news that there was to be al 
double wedding at the church. 

“Tt’s all right for John Lewis and 
Elsie,” said the voice of public opinion; 
“but for elderly people like Miss Adams | 
and that Mr. Lewis, it’s ridiculous.” 

John and Elsie went abroad for their 
honeymoon, but it was happiness enough | 
for the older couple to sit side by side 
on the old oak settee once. more. 


St. Christopher. 


Long ago there lived in the land of 
Canaan a giant named Offerus. His 
height was seven cubits, or twelve ells. 
As he was of such great stature he 
thought he could be of great use, so he 
determined he would serve the Strong- 
est, the Bravest, and the Best. While 
on his travels, Offerus came across a 
country over which ruled a mighty king. 
He asked the king if he might become 
one of his followers, in which proposal 
the king gladly acquiesced. He kept 
the giant well employed in fighting bat- 
tles and storming castles, but one day 
all this came to an end. The king had 
encamped at the edge of a large forest, 
and on some of his followers asking per- 
mission to go boar-hunting in it, he 
turned pale, and said that in the centre 
of the forest dwelt an evil spirit whom 
he greatly feared. Offerus, on hearing 
this, left the king and set out to seek the 
evil spirit. When he reached the centre 
of the forest he came upon the Devil’s 


Altar, which was covered with skeletons. 


He waited there till midnight, when a 
crack appeared in the earth, and out of 
it came a coal-black horse, on which sat 


a pitch-black man. Offerus asked the 
rider if he was the Strongest, the Brav- 
est, and the Best. He replied he was. 
So Offerus accompanied the Evil One in 
all his mischief-making. One day he 
and his companion came to a place 
where two roads met, and at that point 
there stood a cross on which hung a 
man. Offerus, on seeing this, made 
ready his arrows to shoot at it, but the 
Evil One turned pale beneath his dusky 
countenance, and besought Offerus not 
to shoot, as it was the Son of Mary who 
hung on that cross. Whereupon Offerus 
said he would set out tuo find this Son of 
Mary. He traveled on till he came to 
a broad river, which he easily waded 
through, and when he reached the other 
side he found a hermit, to whom he put 
the question, ‘“Who is the Son of Mary?” 
The hermit told him, but he also said 
that if he wished to please the Son of 
Mary he might build a little reed hut for 
himself on the opposite bank of the river 
and carry pilgrims across who wished 
to worship at a certain shrine. One 
cold starlight night Offerus was asleep 
when he heard his name being called by 
a child; he opened his door, but could 
see nothing; a second time his name was 
called, and on opening the door he saw 
before him a beautiful boy, who be- 
sought Offerus to carry him across the 
river. Offerus did so, but not without 


| great difficulty, and the boy, after thank- 


ing him for his pains, disappeared. 
Shortly after Offerus was lying ill and 


/sad in his hut when an angel appeared 


to him, who said that henceforward he 
should be called Christopher, as he had 
A few days later another 
angel came, who bore him from his lit- 


| tle hut to the palace of the great King 


who, when He saw him, uttered the 
words, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 


|unto one of the least of these, my breth- 


ren, ye have done it unto Me.” The 
meaning of the name Christopher is 
Christ-bearer. 


A delightful letter written by Carlyle 
in 1871 to a student, and published re- 
cently for the first time in Edinburgh, 
contains the following paragraph: 

“I have never doubted that the true 
and noble function of a woman in this 
world was, is, and forever will be that 
of being wife and helpmate to a worthy 
man and discharging well the duties 
that devolve on her in consequence as 
mother of children and mistress of a 
household—duties high, noble, silently 
important as any that can fall to a 
human creature; duties which, if well 
discharged, constitute woman in a soft, 
beautiful and almost sacred way the 
queen of the world. * * * The true des- 
tiny of a woman, therefore, is to wed a 
man she can love and esteem and to 
lead noiselessly under his protection, 


| with all the wisdom, grace and hero- 


ism that is in her, the life prescribed 
in consequence. It seems, furthermore, 
indubitable that if a woman miss this 
destiny or have renounced it, she has 
every right before God and man _ to 
take up whatever honest employment 
she can find open to her in the world.” 


“We picture death as coming to de- 
stroy; let us rather picture Christ as 
coming to save. We think of death as 
ending; let us rather think of life ag 
beginning, and that more abundantly. 
We think of parting; let us think of meet- 
ing. We think of going away; let us 
think of arriving. And as the voice of 
death whispers, ‘You must go from earth,’ 
let us hear the voice of Christ saying, 
‘You are but coming to me.’ ’—Norman 
McLeod. 
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(For the Southern Churchman.) 
Anew. 


A watchword ’tis as, once again, 
The summer days have flown; 

' Anew to pray, anew to praise, 
And idle days atone. 


A watchword as we’re homeward bound, 
A ready spur to be; 

_ For heavenly strength, anew, we claim, 
In promise rich and free. 


A watchword still, as we once more, 
Renew the common sound; 

We toil anew, resolved anew, 
That goodness shall abound. 


And thus, when autumn winds blow chill, 
And harvest-home we sing, 

Anew shall grateful hearts be raised 
To God, our Lord and King. 


—HELEN ELIZABETH COOLIDGE. 


A Dream That Might Have Been True. 


It was very warm, and Jamie was 
tired. He had been riding on his bi- 
cycle all the afternoon, and now he was 
sitting in the vine-covered arbor in the 
lawn, waiting for the clock to strike 
half past eight, which was his bedtime. 

But presently, as he leaned back with 
his eyes half shut, he heard steps com- 
ing nearer, and when he opened his eyes 
he saw a queer little man standing be- 
fore him. 

The little old man had a large knap- 
sack on his back, and carried a bulky 
parcel in one hand. He nodded to Ja- 
mie and said, ‘‘Good evening!’’ Then he 
sat down, and took off his hat and fan- 
ned himself with it, as if he felt quite 
at home. 

“Are you a peddler?” asked Jamie, 
‘waiting some moments for the old man 
to speak. 

But the old fellow smiled at his ques- 
tion, and shook his head. 

“T will tell you my business,” he said 


briskly, “I’m a collector.” 
“What do you collect,’ inquired 
Jamie, ‘“‘postage stamps, or coins, or 


autographs? I’ve tried collecting all 
those things myself, and I would like 
to see your collections ever so much.” 

The old man smiled again. Then he 
said: ‘‘No, I don’t collect things of that 
sort; I am a collector of waste.” 

““A eollector of waste!’”’ said Jamie, 
much puzzled. ‘‘Why, I never heard of 
such a collection before. I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by waste. Where 
do you find it, and what is it like?” 

“That is just what I’m going to tell 
you,” said the old man, as he unstrapped 
his heavy knapsack and laid it down. 
“The world is full of waste collectors 
like myself, only you have never been 
favored with a sight of one before. We 
go about collecting everything the hu- 
man beings waste—time, opportunities, 
money, happiness. All these things we 
gather up from day to day, and some- 
times our loads are frightfully heavy, 
I can tell you. Look at this knapsack 
and this parcel—all collected to-day!” 

‘Dear me!’’ said Jamie; “I wish you 
would show me some of the things you 
have there. Couldn’t you do it?” 

“Tf J show you anything, I will show 
you your own waste, for you’ve given 
me lots of work collecting it,’’ replied 
the old man. 

“1’q like to know what I’ve wasted 
to-day!’’ exclaimed Jamie, indignantly. 
“Now, that’s nonsense.” 

‘Tt is, hey ” said the old man, with a 
keen look. ‘‘Well, then, I’ll prove that 
it’s true, and I will make you own it, 
too, before I go. I have not time to 
open my knapsack now, but I will read 
from my memorandum book the list of 
all you’ve wasted to-day.” And he took 
out a small book and turned the leaves, 
saying: ‘‘Jamie—yes, here is your ac- 
count; now listen. In the first place, 
you wasted thirteen minutes this morn- 


; to school. 
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ing lying in bed after you were called 
and told to get up. Then, when you 
were only half dressed, you wasted 
eight minutes more looking out of the 
window at two dogs that were fight- 
ing. So much before breakfast. In 
school you lost ten minutes of the study 
hour drawing pictures in your copy 
book, and you wasted eleven minutes 
more over that newspaper you carried 


stead of going directly to your room 
to wash your face and hands and brush 
your hair, as your mother requested, 
you spent nine minutes grumbling on 
the stairs before you obeyed her. You 
stopped in the street to talk to Tommy 
Rose and wasted twelve minutes of your 
music-lesson time, besides—’’ 

“Oh, stop! Do stop!” cried Jamie, 
interrupting the old man. ‘‘Don’t tell 
me any more about the time I’ve wasted, 
please.”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you about the other 
things, then; your wasted opportuni- 
ties, for example. You saw a bird’s 
next robbed to-day, and never said a 
word when you might have saved it. 
When you saw the little boy drop his 
marbles you only laughed at him, when 
you might have helped to pick them 
up. You let your sister take that long, 
hot walk to the postoffice this afternoon, 
when you could have gone there so easi- 
ly on your bicycle. Then you were so 
inattentive to your history lesson 
school. You flew into a passion, too, 
because your shoe string was in a 
knot—wasted opportunity of self-con- 
trol. You forgot to rise and offer your 
mother a chair when she entered the 


room—wasted opportunity to be polite. | 


You bought chewing gum after resoly- 
ing never to buy 
money and wasted good resolution. 
But I have read enough to prove what 
I said. Take pains, my dear boy. It’s 


.in your power to lighten my daily load 


very much. 
calling you; 
beg. Good-night.” 

Jamie sprang from his seat and ran 
toward the house. The old man had 
vanished—‘‘Outlook.” 


But hark! Your mother is 


“Alas, Poor Human Nature!” 
Duke Litta, the last member of the 


historic Lombard family, after traveling | 


abroad for years, eight years ago settled 
down at Milan in the ancient castle of 
his ancestors. During his wanderings 
he met many leaders of German social- 
ism, especially Herren Bebel and Vollmar. 
They converted him to their sociasistic 
doctrines. Full of enthusiasm, when he 
arrived at his ancestral home he went 
to work to give proof of his faith. He 
withdrew all his large estate surrounding 
his mansion from the occupying tenants 
and handed it over for cultivation to one 


hundred and thirty-seven peasant fami- 
These were to work on the estate | 


lies. 
as laborers, and he formed them into 
an agricultural colony on_ socialistic 
lines. The rents that he charged were 
trifling; the sum total was only $5,000 for 
a very large property. At first the ex- 


periment produced excellent results and | 


the economic condition of the peasants 
greatly improved. The duke was happy, 
but prosperity proved the undoing of the 
colony. The peasants grew idle, 


timber should not be touched they be- | 
This brought about | 


gan to cut it down. 


disagreements with the duke, and the! 
disagreements led to the rise of an! 


agitator among the community. 
solute ownership of the establishment 
and to refuse to work. The duke, deeply 
wounded, acknowledges that his dream 


has vanished. He believes that the ig- 


When you came home, in- 


in | 


it again—wasted | 


don’t waste a moment, I' 


neg- | 
lected to till the land, and though it. 
had been mutually arranged that the! 


His | 
work induced the members to claim ab-| 


norance of the peasantry makes collectiv- 
ism impossible at present. He dreams 
of a golden age in the future, vut he is 
taking the practical course of applying 
to the tribunals to assure him undisputed 
possession of his estate. 

It is more than ignorance that is in 
the way. Whatever takes from the in- 
dividual the responsibility of making and 
maintaining his way in the world is cer- 
tain to produce idleness, and frequently 
vice, and in such cases always ingrati- 
tude. 


A Real Instance. 


We know of a hard-headed business 
man who says, “I seen it’ and ‘I haven’t 
went,” who sent all his children to col- 
lege. He started life on a poor farm. 
Then he got a job cleaning lamps and 
cuspidors and running errands in a cheap 
hotel. Then he worked in a livery stable, 
and then in a harness factory and then 
on a railroad, and now he is the head of 
a great establishment. 

When someone spoke of him as “a self- 
made-man,” he denied it. ‘‘No,” he said. 
| “I’m not self-made, or made at all. I’ve 
made money, but I’m not made.’”’ It took 
a little questioning to get at his mean- 
ing, which was about this: A man who is 
really made is cultivated so as to make 
the most of life, and get the best out of 
it, and this, as he expressed it, a man 
can’t do if he spends all his time “grub- 
| bin’ for money.’ 

He was very fond of quoting his wife, 
who started. as low down as he did and 
worked as hard. “She says there’s a 
world around us that we don’t know 
nothin’ about, a world of people who 
know things we don’t know. We aon’t 
enjoy the things they do. They treat us 
all right, but we’re not in their class. 
The children’s got to be educated.” 

This man did not send his sons to any 
great university. He read somewhere 
that to keep in the swim at Harvard a 
young man must have $3,000 a year, a 
great sum in those days, and that some 
spent much more. “Enough,” he said, 
“to ruin ’em.” He selected a local col- 
lege, a church institution. He was an 
| earnest Christian man. ‘‘That’s the place,” 
he said. ‘‘The president’s all right. He 
, preached for us one summer. I don’t want 
my boys going where they’ll waste money 
| and get idle and go with fast characters. 
'I want to give ’em a straight out-and- 
out Christian education, as good as the 
best, and with no nonsense in it.” 
| He was right. The results have proved 
|his wisdom. All his children have done 
'well. They are prosperous in business 
{and -earnest in religious work as he is, 
/and they have the culture of which he 
|and his wife felt the lack. Moreover, 
| they are following his example and send- 
| ing their children to Church institutions. 


The Searchlight of Trouble. 


Trouble never weakens character, but 
| trouble may reveal weakness of charac- 
| ter. What manner of life we have been 
| living in time of prosperity is likely to 
| show forth clearly when adversity comes. 
A tennis court of hard-packed, sandy 
| earth looked very true and level in the 
sunshine; only when a rainstorm beat 
cown and then ceased did the tell-tale 
pools of water that were left standing 
show where the surface was untrue, while 
| the true and level surfaces were more 
‘conspicuous than ever. The time to 
| Prepare for coming trouble is while the 
sun is shining, And the best preparation 
| is that which comes from daily compan- 
‘onship with God. This cannot be had 
yenieee it is sought, and it is retained 
| only in the doing of His will. But to one 
| who is thus prepared, trouble means only 
| the further strengthening and the richer 
' blessing of their lives.—S, S. Times. 
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The Bishop of London and the Metho- 
dists. 


Instances abound of the fact, good 
judgment, and kindliness of the Bishop 
of London, as appears from the following 
letter by Bishop Ingram to the Wesleyan 
Conference at its recent session in Lon- 
don, England. 

“T cannot allow you to assemble in 
the city of London without sending you 
a word of welcome and of God-speed. Al- 
though you and we are divided upon im- 
portant questions, we are at one in hold- 
ing great truths of the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, and in attaching value to an or- 
dered and reverent service. You have, 
moreover, set an example to us all by 
your missionary zeal, and by the eyi- 
dence your people have given of a fer- 
vent love of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. I pray that some day the causes 
which divide us may be removed, and that 
in God’s good time we may be united as 
members of the historic communion to 
which your leader and teacher, like our- 
selves, belonged. Meanwhile, dear broth- 
ers, rest assured that we honor you for 
your works, and shall pray for the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit upon your de- 
liberations and your Conference.” 


A Voice Worth Having 


Madam Hunter is nearing eighty years 
of age and it is long since she has per- 
sonally inspected a grocery store but with 
the help of her junior partner, the tele- 
phone, she manages to keep a firm grasp 
on the reins of her housekeeping. One 
morning last spring, after giving her dai- 
ly order, she hung up the receiver with 
a disappointed expression. 

“My sweet girl is gone!” she exclaimed. 

“Who is your sweet girl?’ asked the 
daughter-in-law who was visiting her. 

“T dont know her name, nor a thing 
about her—except her voice. She has 
answered the ‘phone at Martin’s grocery 
the last year, and I’ve grown so at- 
tached to her! But she’s left there, it 
seems, and this unresponsive creature 
that’s taken her place doesn’t know 
where she’s gone.” 

After that the daughter-in-law went 
home and forgot all about the episode un- 


til she and her husband came back for | 


the Christmas reunion. Then, the day 
before Christmas, the telepho e bell 
rang, and a pleasant voice asked: 

“May I speak with Mrs. Hunter?” 

Madam Hunter’s son, forgetting with 
single-eyed devotion that there were oth- 
er Mrs. Hunters besides his wife, handed 
her the receiver. 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” said the voice, 
as the unfamiliar tones replied. “I am 
the young woman who worked at Mar- 
tin’s grocery last year. I wanted to 
speak to the elderly woman that used to 
give me telephone orders there.” 

Madam Hunter hurried to the telephone 
desk. “My dear child! Is that you?” 
her surprised son and daughter heard her 
say. ‘Well, I wish you the same, rm 
sure, and many of them. You don’t 
know how I have missed you. I got all 
out of patience with Martin’s right after 
you left there. ... Yes, I’ve tried every 
grocery in this end of the town since 


then. Where ‘have you been?. . Mar- 
ried!. . .To the manager of Brock- 
way’s? Oh! Is Brockway’s a grocery? 


...I’m go glad to learn this.. . : 
Small place, did you say?. . - Don’t 
think you could fill my orders satisfac- 
torily from there?. .If you didn’t 
have what I want, couldn’t you send out 
and get it?. . . See here, I havn’t put in 
my order yet this morning. Wait till I 
get my list!” } 

“It’s the greatest comfort to give her 
an order again,’ Madam Hunter said, 


as she finished reading off a long list of 
goods and left the telephone. “Such a 
set of voices as have answered me from 
different groceries since I have lost track 
of her! Nasal—sharp—fiat—unfamiliar 
—impatient—everything! When they try 
to be nice they’d have that dreadful ris- 
ing inflection at the end of every sen- 
tence—so patronizine! But this girl’s as 
Sweet as ever. And she never thought 
of getting me for a customer again. She 
quite hesitated about taking my order. 
She just called up to wish me ‘Merry 
Christmas’!” 

“O mother! Sweet, innocent mother!” 
the married son mocked in loving fun. 
“Go ahead if you like her, of course, but 
she’s a shrewd little business woman, all 
right. She’s trying to land a customer 
for her husband’s store.” 

“Trying to land! I’m landed now,” 
Madam Hunter declared, unabashed. “T’ll 
trade with that voice, no matter what 
kind of a grocery they keep. Things 
will be all right, too, you’ll see. Why, 
I realized as soon as she had left Mar- 
tin’s that it was just her sweet, cherry 
tones that kept me patient with their 
carelessness so long.’—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


Prejudice. 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


The other day I heard a bright young 
woman say with a light laugh, “O, I am 
rather prejudiced against foreign mis- 
sions,” and the remark set me off on 
a train of thought. 

In the first place, it occurred to me 
that in this day and time it is rather a 
daring thing to own to any sort of a 
|feeling against missions. But that 
thought was quickly replaced by another: 
that to own to prejudice of any kind is 
a humiliating sort of confession to make 
when one considers the derivatio and 
the literal meaning of that oft-employed 
word. Prejudice, in a literal translation, 
means to judge of a thing before know- 
ing—before investigating into. And what 
a very foolish procedure that is! How 
silly it would be to say, for instance, “I 
have heard a great deal of Junaluska 
Mountain and, although I have never 
seen it, I know it is a horrid-looking 
spot;” or, “This fruit which you offer 
me looks very luscious, but I will not 
taste it because I am quite sure it is 
bitter!” 

These are examples not likely to come 
up; but they represent prejudice quite 
as plainly as anything else would, for 
prejudice is merely a matter of ignorant 
judgment—whether it be prejudice against 
an individual or against a measure. It 
usually proceeds from the opinion of 
some other person, and in many cases 
it is prudent and safe to accept the tes- 
timony of others to a very great extent. 


|make sure. 

Missions, temperance movements, even 
the great principles of our religion are 
subjects for prejudice; and yet each of 
these is open to investigation, and to the 
trying and proving which is an apostolic 
injunction. It seems to me that a good 
rule would be to eliminate prejudice en- 
tirely when it comes to forming adverse 
opinions upon.men and matters that ap- 
pear good. And if this rule could be 
carried out, I believe that the word 
“prejudice” would in a short time take 
its place with the obsolete. 


Every subscriber to the Southern 
Churchman should own a copy of our 
book on “Colonial Churches.” Cloth 
bound, by mail, $1.15. Agents wanted. 


open. 


Still it is better to look into things and 


| chapter. 


Why Latin is Used by Physicians. 

“T don’t see,’ said the man who was 
leaning against the drug store counter, 
“why a doctor can’t write his prescrip- 
tion in English instead‘of Latin.” 

The druggist said, ‘““You think, I sup- 
pose, that the doctor writes his prescrip- 
tion in Latin so it can’t be read so easily 
—so the layman can’t steal his trade and 
learn what he is giving him. But that’s 
all wrong. In the first place, Latin is 
a more exact and concise language than 
English, and, being a dead language, does 
not change, as all living languages do. 

“Then, again, since a very large part of 
all the drugs in use are botanical, they 
have in the pharmacopoeia the same 
names that they have in botany—the 
scientific names. Two-thirds of such 
drugs haven’t any English names, and 
so couldn’t be written in English. 

“But suppose a doctor did write a 
prescription in English for an uneducated 
patient. The patient reaus it, thinks he 
remembers it, and so tries to get it 
filled from memory tue second time. 
Suppose, for instance, it calls for iodide 
of potassium and he gets it confused with 
cyanide of potassium. He could safely 
take ten grains of the first, but one grain 
of the second would kill him as dead as 
a mackerel. That’s an exaggerated case, 
but it will serve for an_ illustration. 
Don’t you see how the Latin is a protec- 
tion and a safeguard to the patient? 
Prescriptions in Latin he can’t read, and 
consequently doesn’t try to remember. 

“Now for a final reason. Latin is a 
language that is used by scientific men 
the world over, and no other language 
is. You can get Latin prescriptions filled 
in any country on the face of the earth 
where there is a drug store. We had a 
prescription come in here the other day 
which we had put up originally, and 
which had since been stamped by drug- 
gists in London, Paris, Berlin, Con- 
stantinople, Cairo and Calcutta. What 
good would an English prescription be 
in St. Petersburg?”’—New York Terald. 


Showing the Lord’s Death. 


All life, like the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper, may be, and ought to be, 
a showing forth of Christ’s death. The 
death of the Lord Jesus, which is shown 
forth in the Holy Communion as a death 
for us and the ground of our hope, is 
to be shown forth in our daily walk, as 
a death working in us, and the ground 
of our conduct. There is not only the 
atoning and sacrificial aspect in Christ’s 
death on the cross, but there is this, 
likewise, that stands as the example of 
the way by which we are, in our measure 
and place, to ‘mortify our members 
which are upon earth,’ because “we are 
dead” with Him, and our “life is hid 
with Christ in God.’ And as sacred as is 


‘the one form of memorial, so sacred is 


the other; and closer than the outward 
sign which expresses the outward fact 
upon which we hope and the inward real- 
ity by which alone the outward fact be- 
comes the basis of our hope and the 
reason for our confidence. 

It is vain for us to say that we are 
relying on Christ, unless Christ be in us, 
slaying the old man and quickening the 
new. The one test of true faith is the 
inward possession of the Lord’s Spirit. 
—Alex. Maclaren. 


On the Indian reservation at Morton, 
Minnesota, twenty-four Indians are 
working taithfully in a brotherhood 
They study the Bible; they 
have a part of their chapter meetings 
given to intercession for their work and 
the Forward Movement; and the result 
of their efforts has been to strengthen 


Good commissions and good territory| their characters and to give them good 


influence over others. 
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A Song of the U. S. Cities. 


Said little Johnnie to the Owl: 
“‘T’ve heard you’re wondrous wise, 

And so I'd like to question you; 
Now, please, don’t tell me lies. 


“The first thing I’d have you tell, 
My empty mind to fill, 

Pray, was it that explosive beef 
That made Chicago, Ill.? 


“Tye heard it said, vet do not know— 
In fact it may be bosh— 

Then, tell me, is it lots of dirt 
That makes Seattle, Wash.? 


“When certain things will not go straight 
To right them we should try; 

So, maybe, you can say what tis 
Sets Providence, R. I.? 


“Another thing I wish I could 
Inform my waiting class 

Is just how many priests it takes 
To say the Boston, Mass.? 


“This is the time of running debts, 
As you must surely know. 

This secret, then, impart to me: 
How much does Cleveland, O.? 


“In ages, too, you must be learned. 
More so than many men, 

So, tell me, in a whisper, please, 
When was Miss Nashville, Tenn.? 


‘Tt takes great heat the gold to melt. 
And iron takes much more; 

Then is it true that ’way out West 
The rain melts Portland, Ore.? 


“Some voices are so strong and full 
And some so still and small, 

That I have wonderd oftentimes 
How loud could Denver, Col.? 


The Owl, he seratched his feathered pate; 
“T’m sorry, little man; 

Ask some one else. I cannot tell. 
Perhaps Topeka, Kan.?” 


—Saturday Evening. Post. 


Helen’s Waking Up. 


By Charlotte Whitcomb. 


“Helen seems to be more ornamental 
than useful.” 

The words were spoken in the sewing 
room, and Helen, who was toasting her 
slippered feet by the library fireside while 
she lay comfortably back in an easy 
chair, overheard them. She knew the 
speaker; it was Mrs. Willis, a neighbor 
and old friend of the family who had a 
way of expressing her opinions very free- 
ly. She was speaking to the seamstress 
new long resident in Helen’s home. Hel- 
en wondered what Miss Green would say 
in reply; Miss Green said: 

“Helen is very capable. 
doesn’t yet know how capable. 
wake up one of these days.” 

The maid here entered to tidy the 
reom and Helen took a magazine and 
strolled into the sitting-room. Seating 
herself on a couch, she was soon lost in 
a story when she heard her two aunts, 
who had just descended the stairs from 
a morning call to her mother, speaking 
of her. 

“Where is Helen? Why doesn’t she 
take hold and help now that her mother 
is laid up? I believe, Agnes, I never 
saw a girl of her age so utterly indiffer- 
ent to the affairs of life as she is. Why, 
at her age you were quite womanly and 
I was bearing a good deal of responsi- 
bility.” 

“Be patient, Lois, Helen is only six- 
teen, hardly more than a child in years | 
and certainly a child in her unconscious- 
ness. She will wake up and find herself 
before very long, I am sure.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Agnes,’ said Helen 
to herself as the aunts let themselves out 


She, herself 
She will 


at the front door. At this moment, 


Ralph, Helen’s twelve-year-old brother, 
came in, crying, ‘“Helen! Where are you 
and what are you doing? Come! look at 
my new tools and tell me what to make 
with them.” 

“OQ Ralph, you can make less noise the 
easiest of anything, and I wish you’d do 
it. Go away and don’t bother me, that’s 
a good boy.” 

“No, Miss, you’ve just got to wake up 
and tell me what mamma would like 
made—” 

But Helen did not wait to hear any 
more. She rose and ascended to her own 
room and closing the door lay down on 
a couch and prepared to read undisturbed. 
In a few minutes, however, she heard her 
father’s step on the stairs. He entered 
her mother’s room, leaving the door ajar, 
and said: 

“T think, Mary, there is no way but 
to get a housekeeper. With such good 
help in the kitchen one would think 
Helen might take the direction of affairs, 
but I suppose that is too much to expect.” 

“Now that it is vacation she has time 
and could do it if she were willing, but 
I fear I have neglected my duty to Helen. 
She has seemed, for a year or two, so 
apathetic that I have left her to herself 
hoping that she would wake up to the 
fact that life holds some responsibility 
for her, but I am afraid that I have 
waited too long.” 

“Never mind, Mary, I cannot have you 
worry over it now. I believe Helen has 
capability and I know she is too much 
her mother’s daughter not to have a 
good heart. Let us hope she will soon 


wake up.” 

Helen rose and walked impatiently 
about the room. 

“Wake up! Wake up! Wake up!” 


repeated she. “One would think I had 
taken a narcotic and that everybody is 
anxious for the drug to spend itself. 
What do they want me to do? There is 
Stebbins in the kitchens and even mam-| 
ma never gives her any directions; then 
the second girl is expected to keep the 
house neat, and Miss Green always does 
the sewing and mending. As for Ralph 
and Amy, they are not babies, and I don’t 
see what I am needed to do. Of course 
things are a little irregular since mamma 
is confine. to her room, but I dare say 
everything will be all right before her 
sprained ankle gets well.” 


With this comforting assurance Helen 
thought to dismiss the subject, but the 
subject would not be dismissed. “Wake 
up! Wake up! Wake up” seemed to 
be ringing in her ears, and the words 
spread themselves over the printed page. 
She closed her book and thought she 
would go down and amuse herself at the 
piano, when she noticed a Browning 
calendar, and the sentence for tne day 
caught her eye.‘‘Be sure they sleep not 
whom God needs.” 


It would be impossible to describe Hel- 
en’s thoughts for the next few minutes. 
For an idler and a dreamer she had an 
active and receptive mind; and surprise, 
incredulity and bewilderment chased each 
other through her brain. She rose and 
prepared to go out, and presently was 
seated face to face with Miss Lee, the 
leader of a circle of King’s Daughters, 
whom she respected and loved but whom, 
alas, she seldom saw, for she rarely at- 
tended the circle meetings. 


Helen poured out the story of her 
morning’s experiences, and ended saying, 
“Browning says, ‘Be sure they sleep not 
whom:God needs.’ It must be that God 
needs me and is making it plain to me 


| that I must ‘Wake up!’ Now how am I 


to do it, and what does it all mean?” 
A glad light shone in Miss Lee’s eyes 


as she answered: “It means, dear, that 


you have been too long occupied only 
with yourself, looking in as it were, and 
the call has come for you to ‘Look out! 
Look up! And Lend a Hand!’ This is all, 
and if you obey this call you will find 
plenty to do.” 

Helen's stay was brief, but she went 
home animated for once by a purpose. 
It gave a spring to her step and a light 
to her face. First she went to her moth- 
er and put herself in sympathy with that 
dear one by learning her wishes concern- 
ing the household and promising to carry 
them out, not forgetting meanwhile to 
“doe the nexte thynge,” as Miss Lee had 
advised. She put fresh water in the 
vases, turned the cards of the “Daily 
Food” to the proper date, shook up the 
cushions, looped back the curtains and 
gave the numberless dainty touches to 
the invalid’s room that cannot be expect- 
ed of a housemaid. 

Downstairs she saw so much to do 
she scarcely knew where to _ begin. 
The bird had her first attention and Dick 
was so grateful he seemed ready to burst 
his pretty throat in song. Then the 
plants were given a drink and the with- 
ered leaves were removed; the books on 
the library shelves were put in order; 
her father’s writing table was arranged 
to his liking; the bric-a-brac in the par- 
lor dusted, and her scattered music neat- 
ly piled in the cabinet. 

When the luncheon hour arrived she 
was punctual at table, and seated in her 
mother’s place to pour her father’s tea; 
she did not know whether there was 
more surprise or gladness in his face to 
see her there so full of helpfulness and 
animation. She carried the tray, s* ead 
daintily by her own hands, to her moth- 
ers room, and later called the children 
to the nursery where she showed them 
how to “make things.’ Ralph was to 
construct a footstool for Stebbins of a 
bit of carpet-covered board, with coat- 
hooks for legs, and Amy was allowed 
to cut prints from a pile of miscellany 
for the making of a picture scrap-book 
for a Children’s Hospital; then her piano 
practice must not be neglected, and so 
the day passed and bedtime came find- 
ing the young girl only tired enough 
to enjoy rest. 

Other days came and went, and oh, 
how the duties called her, but the won- 
der was that she found so much pleasure 
in answering the calls. Even if it had 
been otherwise the generous apprecia- 
tion of her efforts by those she ioved 
would have repaid her lovingly and her 
father came to trust her and depend upon 
her in many ways. 

One afternoon when sitting with her 
mother, who was now almost well, she 


said: “Mamma, sleeping and dreaming 
were well enough in their way, but I 
like being broad awake much better. 


I have come to enjoy being in the thick of 
things.” 
Her mother quoted: 


| slept and dreamed that 
beauty; 


I waked to find that life was duty.” 


f “Yes, mamma, life is duty, but duty 
is beauty.’”’—The Interior. 


life was 


Remember—The Little Member. 


You may keep your feet from slipping 
And your hands from evil deeds, 
But to guard your tongue from tripping, 
What unceasing care it needs! 
Be you old or be you young, 
Oh, beware, 
Take good care 
Of the tittle-tattle, tell-tale tongue! 


You may feel inclined to quarrel 
With the doctrine that I preach 
But the soundness of the moral 
Sad experiences will teach: 
Be it said or be it sung 
Everywhere, 
Oh, beware, 
Of the tittle-tattle, tell-tale tongue! 
—Henry Johnstone, in St. Nicholas. 
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Play Song. 


O, lead me by the hand, 

And let my heart have rest, 
And bring me back to childhood land, 
To find again the long-lost band 

Of playmates blithe and blest. 


Some quaint, old-fashioned air, 
That all the children knew, 
Shall run before us everywhere, 
Like a little maid with flying hair 
To guide the merry crew. 
Along the garden ways 
We chase the light-foot tune, 
And in and out the flowery maze, 
With eagar haste and fond delays, 
In pleasant peals of June. 


For us the fields are new, 
For us the woods are rife 
With fairy secrets, deep and true, 
And heaven is but a tent of blue 
Above the game of life. 


The world is far away; 
The fever and the fret, 
And all that makes the heart grow gray, 
Is out of sight and far away, 
Dear music, while I hear thee play 
That golden, golden roundelay, 
“Remember and forget.” 
—Henry van Dyke. 


Tommy and ‘“Gov’ner.”’ 


Tommy had just been delivering some 
freshly-ironed clothes at Mrs. Perry’s 
back door when he saw “Gov’ner’’ for 
the first time. He had never been at 
the Perrys before, consequently did not 
know that the winding walks were so 
confusing that he had “lost his bear- 
ings,’ so to speak, and was going out 
of the yard on a different path from the 
one on which he had entered. Sudden- 
ly, as he was swinging the empty clothes 
basket back and forth he uttered an ex- 
clamation of delight. Directly in front 
of him-—as he turned into a winding 
pathway—stood the nicest goat he had 
ever seen, harnessed to a pretty little 
wagon. 

“Oh!” he cried out; 

No one was in sight. 

“T wonder whose it is,’ he said, talk- 
ing aloud without being conscious of it. 

A man came around from the back of 
a shed at this moment. He had over- 
heard the boy’s remark and now, seeing 
the radiant face, smiled grimiy. 

“You wonder whose it is, do you?” 
he said ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you whose it was. 
It belonged to little Gene Perry who 
died.”’ 

Tommy’s face clouded. He felt a 
great pity for little ‘“‘Gene Perry who 
died.” 

“It’s too bad he had to die and leave 
this cunning goat and pretty wagon,” 
he remarked. “I’m sorry.” 

The man, smothering a desire to 
laugh at Tommy’s original way of ex- 
pressing sympathy, came near choking, 
but rallied sufficiently to say: 

“Yes, it is too bad that little Gene 
had to go and leave us, but so far as 
‘Gov’nor’ is concerned, I guess he’ll get 
along all right without him.” 


Heo” 


“Who’s ‘Goy’nor?’’’ questioned the 
boy. 
——The man laughed. 

“Gov’nor is this goat—don’t you 
see?” said he. 


“Oh, yes, I see. Well, I think Gov’- 
nor is the nicest goat I ever saw.” 

“Do you?” asked a sweet voice, and 
Tommy turning quickly at the sound 
of the voice, saw Mrs. Perry (whom he 
had met when he delivered the clothes) 
beside him. 

“Yes, ma’am; don’t you?” 

“I certainly do,’ she said, a sad 
look coming into her eyes, ‘‘and so did 
my little Gene, who died.”’ 

Mrs. Perry and Tommy were alone, 
Flint, the man-of-all-work, having gone} 
to the rear of the shed. 

“Tm sorry your little boy died,’ Tom- 
my said, real pity shining in his blue | 
eyes 


Mrs. Perry’s heart went out to him 
for his ready sympathy. 

“As you like the goat so well, you 
may drive him around the grounds if 
you want to,’ she remarked, to his 
great joy and surprise. 

This was the beginning of a new life 
for Tommy. Flint, at a call from Mrs. 
| Perry, appeared again and, after giving 
Tommy some instructions, ordered him 


to jump into the great carriage and take 
the lines. 


; Such a merry ride as that was! After 
it was over Tommy went home wth the 
clothes basket. It was a very poor 
home that Tommy went to—just two 
little bare rooms (with, oh, so many 
things needed!), a hard-working mother 
and a small crippled brother. But he 
brought a bit of cheer with him when 
a told them about ‘‘Gov’nor” and his 
ride, 

He brought more cheer as the days 
went by. Mrs. Perry, whose interest 
continued in the boy who had sympa- 
thized so readily with her, told him to 
come every. day when he could, which, 
of course he did. Then, when he ex- 
pressed a desire to clean and rub ‘‘Goy’- 
nor,’ she allowed him to do so, and he 
did it regularly. When the first week 
of taking care of ‘‘Gov’nor’ was up. 
Mrs. Perry gave him some money, much 
to his surprise. 

“What's it for?’ he asked. 

“For taking care of ‘Gov’nor,’”’ she 
said, and smiled. 

“T love to do that,” he said. 
do it without pay, you know, but— 
but—” a thought coming into his head 
that made his face glow. 

“But—but?”’ Mrs. Perry repeated. 

“T’1lL give it to mother to help along.” 

One day there were some specially 
fine large red apples sent to Mrs. Perry. 
She gave one to Tommy, who thanked 
her, but laid the apple aside to take 
home, and, by close questioning, she 
found out that it was laid aside for 
Tommy's little crippled brother Fred. 
Soon after that Tommy was allowed to 
take “Gov’nor” outside of the grounds 
and bring Fred for an outing in the 
Perry grounds. Their outing was fol- 
lowed by many more, until little crip- 
pled Fred’s slendor form and happy 
face were freguently seen by the Perrys 
and their guests. 

As the days passed on Tommy was 
given many little things to do on the 
grounds. Sometimes it was weeding, 
sometimes raking, often sweeping the 
paths. The little home of two rooms 
was beginning to bloom. Tommy’s 
small earnings were “helping along.” 


“Td 


had become less weary and tnere were 
often smiles on her face. Fred’s little 
face was no longer sad, for there was 
something every day to divert him. He 
saw many delightful things when he 
went out in the wagon with Tommy and 
the “Gov’nor.” He even “helped’ 
sometimes when he was in the Perry 
yard, for kind Mrs. Perry had told him 
so and gave him bright pennies when 
he helped Tommy weed. Even when 
he did not help she often gave him 
something—once some fine lettuce, once 
some ripe strawberries, frequently some- 
thing appetizing for the family table or 
a delightful toy or picture book that 
had been dear Gene’s, : 

As for Tommy, as the weeks and 
months roll by he is steadily earning 
money, slowly to be sure. 


“But,” he assures his mother, hope- 
fully and cheerfully, “ll be earning 
more and more while I’m growing big, 
and when I am big you’re not going to 
ever wash any more—not even one 
piece.” 

The mother laughed. 

“Won't that-be grand!” she said, en- 


The face of the hard-working mother | 


tering into his spirit. “Who'd a 
thought, three months ago, that things 
would have come to us as they have?”’— 
looking about two small rooms thank- 
fully. ‘I’m thankful to the Lord for 
the change, and—and’”’—smiling at her 
elder son, “I’m thankful, too, to Tom- 
my and the ‘Gov’ner’ ’’—H. Gilmore. 


Polly’s Picture. 


It was a bright spring morning, and 
all the animals on the Meadowbrook 
farm had been given their breakfast and 
the Pigty-wig family had settle down 
to a cozy nap. Suddenly there was heard 
a great noise and rushing out in the 
apple orchard. Old Mother Piggy-wig 
jumped up on her hind legs and looked 
over the fence of her sty to see what 
it was all about. The little pig that 
went to market, and the little pig that 
stayed at home, also jumped up, quite 
as excited as their mother. Then the 
little pig that had roast beef, and the 
little pig that had none, woke up, and 
they, too, scampered about, wishing to 
know what was going on down under 
the apple trees. But before Oid Mother 
Piggy-wig could tell them, the little pig, 
who, ove day, could not find his way 
home, found a big hole in the lower 
board of the sty and at once shouted: 

“Oh, I see what it is! It is little Polly 
gcing to have her picture taken.” 

And, sure enough, there was Polly’s. 
brother Ned with his camera; and after 
him came Polly, and after Polly came— 
guess what! 

Weil, first there came Blackie, the cat; 

then came Banty, the hen; then came 
Gyp, the dog. And such a mew-mewing 
and cluck-clucking and bow-wowing you 
never heard! 

Polly had often had her picture taken, 
but it was always with her papa or her 
mamma, and she had never had her 
picture taken with her pets. So brother 
Ned had promised that on her birthday 
he would take her picture with ail of 
her pets—if they would only keep still. 
This day was Polly’s birthday, and, as 
the weather was fine, her brother had 
told her to follow him out to the orchard. 

Ned fastened his camera on its three 
sprawling legs, while Polly tried to gath- 
er her pets around her. But by this time 
Blackie, the cat, was chasing a squirrel 
(though he did not catch him), and Ban- 
ty, the hen, was away off scratching for 
worms, and Gyp, the dog, was barking at 
a bossy calf down by the brook, for, of 
course, Polly’s pets did not know that it 
was her birthday and they were to have 
their pictures taken with her. 


Polly called as loud as she could: “Here 
Blackie, Blackie; here, Banty, Banty; 
here, Gyp, Gyp,” and as quick as a wink 
the animals came running to her. 

At first she sat down, but all three of 
her pets got up in her lap until you 
could scarcely see Polly behind them. 
That would not do, of course, because 
it was Polly’s picture that was the most 
important. 

Finally, she stood up, and made her 
pets stand up, too. Then she had more 
trouble, for Gyp wanted to stand next 
to her, and so did Banty, and so did 
Blackie, but she told them if they were 
not good they could not have their pic- 
tures taken at all. She even said that 
she would get the little pig that could 
not find his way home, and have her 
picture taken with him. They did not 
like that, so they promised to be good. 
She stood Banty on one side of her, and 
Gyp on the other side, and then she put 
Blackie on one end next to Banty. But 
Gyp and Banty jumped around so lively 
that Brother Ned ran into the house 
and brought Polly’s toy cow, and stood 
her next to Blackie, and that kept him 
quiet, because he was afraid the cow 


would hook him through with her horns 
—he did not know it was not a real cow. 
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Then Ned brought out Polly’s toy lion 


and put him next to Gyp and that kept | 


him quiet, because he thought the lion 
would eat him up—he did not know it 
was not a real lion. 

So after they were all nice and quiet, 
Ned called out: 

“Ready! Look pleasant! 


One, two, 
three—all over!”—St. Nicholas. 


A Dear Little Girl. 


By Helen Hall Farley. 


Her name was Pauline, and she came 
to visit her Grandpa Dexter 
latter’s invitation.. 

“She’ll be lonesome here, won’t she?” 
inquired a dear old white-haired lady 
the day that Pauline arrived. 

“No,” was Grandpa Dexter’s smiling 
answer; “don’t think so. She isn’t the 
kind that gets lonesome. She is differ- 
ent from a good many children.” 

Grandpa Dexter’s home was only a 
boarding house. The boarders, for the 
greater part, were elderly people, and 
there were no children. The only child 
in the house was the little daughter of 
the cook, and she never ventured far- 
ther from the kitchen than the back 
yard; in fact, none of the boarders knew 
there was a child until after Pauline 
came. But I will tell you about the 
cook’s little daughter later. 

Pauline’s coming to the boarding house 


was like a ray of sunshine after a dark | 
day. She seemed to fit in everywhere. | 
She was hands and feet to her Grandpa. 


Dexter as long as she was there, which 
was a month. It seemed to Mrs. Dexter 


and to those who saw the child’s devo-| 


tion to her a wonder how she had ever 
done without her and how she would 
do without her after she had gone. 

Mrs. Dexter was not old, only a little 
past fifty, but she was greatly afflicted. 
She could manage to get about a little 
with the aid of a chair and a cane. She 
eould use her hands part of the time, but 
there were weary days when they were 
so stiff and painful that they lay idle in 
her lap. 

There was nothing like servitude in 
the little ministering things Pauline did 
for her grandmother. And her loving 
ministry 
Mrs. Dexter. 
not impossible, 


It would be a difficult, if 
task 


line’s: days. 
the picking up of an old lady’s handker- 
chief that had been accidentally dropped, 
or the lifting up and gently wrapping 


about the shoulders of a light shawl that | 
some feeble hands were trying in vain | 


to arrange; the opening of a door for 


some afflicted one who wanted to pass, 


out or the closing of it if a draft made 
some one shiver; the bringing of a glass 
of cool water to some one who needed it, 
and was not able to get it; the unfolding 


of a paper for weak hands or the read- | 
ing of items here and there if requested. | 


These and similar loving acts proclaimed 
her a promising child. 

One day while Pauline was tossing her 
ball over the lawn, it suddenly disap- 
peared through the thick hedge which 
divided the front from the back yard. 
Pauline squeezed through a narrow open- 
ing between the hedge and the fence in 
search of her ball. She found tne latter 
and something else—a small, pale-faced 
girl leaning on crutches who looked at 
her wistfully. Pauline instantly lost all 
interest in her ball. i 

“l’m Pauline Dexter. Who are you? 
gaid she, by way of introduction. 

“Pm Katie Runyon, the cook’s daugh- 
ter,” was the timid response. j 

Presently they were talking as if they 
had known each other for years, Pauline, 
naturally, taking the lead. They were 
sitting near together on an old settee. 
On the same settee were an old doll, with 


by the | 


| She sick?” 


was not entirely confined to) 


to enumerate the) 
small, loving acts of just one of Pau-| 
They were such as these— | 


'in her yellow and black velvet gown, 


| when she needs a new gown. 


a broken nose, and a torn picture book. 
Pauline, observing the doll and book, 
drew her own inferences and a great pity 
for the crippled child took possession of 
her. 

“Oh!” she said to herself. “I must 
do something for her—I must!” and then 
aloud to Katie, “Would you like to see 
my dollie?”’ 

“Indeed I would,’ Katie said eagerly. 

“Then I'll get it right away,” and Pau- 
line squeezed through the narrow open- 
ing between the hedge and the fence and 
disappeared. Presently she was bacnrn 
with a smile on her face and a doll in 
her arms. The latter she handed to 
Katie, who took it shyly and looked at 
it longingly. 

“Oh,” she cried, “isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Yes; I think it is. I love that Lo 

“So do I,’ said Katie gleefully, touch- 
ing her pale lips to the doll’s yellow 


hair. “She’d keep the pain away, 
wouldn’t she?” 

“What pain?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Katie, “the pain that 


comes on in the night.” 

“Do you always have pain at night?” 
asked Pauline. 

“Yes, always—in my leg. It hurts and 
hurts. Oh, how it hurts! And poor 
mamma has to get out of bed and rub 
ten 

“Why do you say ‘poor mamma”? Is 

“Oh, no; mamma isn’t sick. But she 
has to work so hard she gets awful tired, 
and I hate to call her up in the night.” 

“I’m awfully sorry for you,’ Pauline 
said with ready sympathy. “I don’t be- 
lieve I could stand it if my leg should 
ache every night. You said you thought 
my dollie could keep the pain away, so 
she isn’t my dollie anymore—she’s yours.” 

Katie looked at Pauline wonderingly. 
Then she held out the doll to her, but 
it was not taken. Pushing the hand that | 
held it back with gentle insistence, Pau- 


line said: 
“Tt’s yours, you know, I must go now, | 
but [ll see you again to-morrow.” 
Pauline was as good as her word, | 
creeping through the hedge again. This) 
time she found Katie with face alight) 
sitting on the old settee with the beauti-| 
ful doll in her arms. 
“Oh!” eried Katie at the sight of Pau- | 
line, ‘she (patting the old doll gently) | 
slept with me all night. Oh, I love her | 
so (holding the doll close), and I love | 
you, too, for giving her to me. Mamma} 
says you’re a ‘dear little girl,’ and I| 
think so, too.—New York Observer. 


How Mrs. Spider Cleans House. 
Like all careful housekeepers, Mrs. | 
Spider has her cleaning days, but, unlike | 
other careful housekeepers, she wears her | 
fine clothes when she works. | 
Maybe you have seen her all rigged out | 


sweeping and dusting her web, but just | 
remember she is not as extravagant as 
she seems. Clothes never bother her. | 
She doesn’t have to go to a dressmaker 
She has | 
only to step out of her old one and lo! 
just under it is a fresh one and a perfect 
fit. 

No, Mrs. Spider is not extravagant. 
She is very economical in fact, for, in- 
stead of throwing aside her old dresses, 
she rolls them into a ball and eats them. 

There are no old clothes men in the 
Spider world. 

Well, to tell about Mrs. Spider’s house- 
cleaning. She has neither brushes nor 
brooms nor dusters, so she begins her 
work by raising one of her eight claws 
and giving her house a shake that 
reaches to every corner. She is careful, 
however, not to injure it, but she makes 
the dust fly. When this is done to her 


satisfaction, she looks her web over, first 
from the top, then from the bottom, and 


and Bishops 


OF THE 


Delegates 


General Convention: 


When you get to Richmond you may 
find yourself in need of some items of 
CLOTHING. 

It’s our business to supply them. 

Ask nearly any man you meet here, 
and he’ll tell you how well we can do it. 

Don’t forget our name— 


0. H. BERRY & C0. 


Eleventh and Main Streets, across from 
Postoffice. 


then from both sides. If the walls sag 
or are the least bit broken, she rolis 
them into a ball and eats them, just as 
she does her old clothes. Then she re- 
places them by new ones. 

When everything is in thorough order 
she sits down for a rest and to make 
her own toilet. 

As her whole body and legs have a 
rough, hairy covering, she needs quite 
a little time to fix herself properly. 

In her mandibles, or jaws, are the 
teeth with which she combs her hair, 
and her claws serve as brushes for the 
other parts of her body. 

After a careful dressing, she is ready 
for dinner, and woe to the fly or other 
luckless insect which is caught in her 
web. 

She spends much of her time eating, 


; and all her food goes into the back part 


of her body, which, you know, looks 
just like a soft round ball. Here it is 
changed into a sticky syrup. This is tne 
material of which her web is made. It 
is forced through her spinnerets, the tiny 
knobs at the back of her body, and 
hardens into a thread when it comes 
in contact with the air. 

As the web is in constant need of re- 
pairing, a great deal of material is 
required, and Mrs. Spider must eat much 
and often. She does not waste old 
material either, as we have seen, but eats 
her old web. 

She will neither make nor mend xer 
web in cloudy weather.—Excnange. 


Every subscriber to the Southern 
Churchman should own a copy of our 
book on “volonial Churches.’ Cloth 
bound, by mail, $1.15. Agents wanted. 
Good commissions and good territory 
open. 
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DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


| by local applications, as they cannot reach 


the diseased portion of the ear. There 
is only one way to cure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed, you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroy- 
ed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We willl give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by Catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
eens Hall's Family Pills for constipa- 

on. 
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Old Sermons, 


We heard an excellent sermon not long 
since. It was so good that we waited 


after the benediction to thank the preach- | 


er. He thanked us for our appreciation 
and we drifted into a discussion of his 
theme. This led him to refer to the 
skeleton or note he had used in the pul- 
pit, a four page sheet of ordinary note 
paper. On the fourth page, which he ex- 
hibited, were the names of twenty church- 
es in which he had preached the sermon, 
with the dates. This did not make us 
think any less of the sermon. It was ten 
years old, and had probably grown better 
each year of the ten. It was new every 
time he preached it. 

The popular idea of a barrel full of ser- 
mons which the pastor, going to a new 
field, turns upside down and goes through 


Possibly a few ministers here and there 
may simply read over their old sermons, 
but they are exceptions to the general 
rule. Every minister who studies accum- 
ulates a store of valuable material. It 
may be in written sermons or outlines 
or entirely in his head. This he uses 
over and over. If he keeps on studying, 
it increases. He may now and then have 
a sermon which he can not improve, and 
preaches exactly as he preached it years 


before, but ordinarily each sermon is re-| 


studied. It is said of John 
that he delivered one lecture a thousand 
times. If one could have heard it the 
first time and the thousandth time, he 


would not have recognized it as the 
same. So with many old sermons restu- 
died. They are really new. 


It is said of George Whitefield that 
when he began to preach he wrote one 


B. Gough | 


|rect and definite petition 


| and exceptional, but as common and hab- 


| action. 
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and fence and blinds and steps will Beatil 
fresh coats of paint at frequent intervals. 
_ Every device is worth considering if | 
it will erect one new barrier against the | 
loafer’s habit—the destroyer of every | 
manly virtue, from industry to self- | 


respect.—Youth’s Companion. | 


Prayer as a Habit. 


There is no habit so necessary to the 
power of a disciple’s life, and the ef- 
fectiveness of his work, as that of prayer 
—not simply an occasional half-hour of 
supplication,. however earnest, but a 
habitual frame of prayer that makes di- 
natural and | 
spontaneous, at any time and about any- | 
thing. Prayerful contact with God keeps | 
us charged with the vital current of God’s| 


| life and power, so that every t | 
in order, has little or no basis in fact. | ‘ RGD Ene “Aictaer 


the part of others brings out “virtue” | 
from us, as from the Master. We are 
not to think of prayer as extraordinary 


itual, There is an attitude and aptitude 
of mind and heart, that is prayer in spir- 
it, like electricity in storage—ouly wait- | 
ing for the occasion to become prayer in 
Any employment or enjoyment | 
that would be unfavorable to the prayer | 
spirit is therefore inexpedient if not pos-| 
itively sinful. 

“Pray without ceasing.” 
say this is hard to do? 


Does any one 
Impossible and | 


impracticable? Hear the testimony of 
the brave soldier, busy teacher and ener- 
getic worker, Stonewall Jackson: it 


have so fitted the habit in my own mind 
that I never raise a glass of water to my 


|lips without asking God’s blessing; never 


sermon, which produced a profound im-| 


pression. He preached it to two hun- 
dred people, then to two thousand, then 
to four thousand. 
at his best till he had preached a sermon 
forty times. Many ministers are not at 
their best except in sermons which they 
have repeatedly worked over and prayed 
over and preached over.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


“Hor Idle Hands to Do.” 


The loafing habit is a menace to the 
boys of both country and city. Every 


wise mother must be on her guard against | 


it for her sons. The grocery-store fur- 
nishes only too easy a lure for village 
boys, and hundreds of idlers frequent 
the public squares of the great cities. 
There is no accounting for the seeming 
leisure of the army of grown-up loafers. 
Most of them are able-bodied, although 
some are anemic or badly nourished. 
But the sad truth probably is that a 
-doting mother began the useless career 


of each of them, and that a hard-working | 


life continues the indulgence. 


Occupations for her little son. 
daughter may éarly be taught the use 
of broom, duster and needle. Then the 
doll is an unfailing and exacting task- 
mistress. She always needs new clothes. 
But work for boyish hands and feet is 
less abundant. The supply of family 
errands is small. The coal-hod has sup- 
planted the wood-pile. In the end the 
boy sees through the device of trumped- 
up work, and runs away from it. 

Happy the mother who discovers in 
her boys some taste or talent. The pas- 
sion of the carpenter for tools, of the 
draftsman for pencil and paper, or of 
the gardener for growing things ought 
to be hailed as a safeguard against the 
loafing disease. If no occupation of the 
usual boyish sort can be contrived, the 
boy may better be put to bread-making 
or sweeping than given over to idleness. 
There is scarcely a boy to whom a 
Paint-pot and brushes will not appeal, 


It is said he was not} 


| agreeable 


| Re; 
i F : dazed condition. 
It is not easy for a mother to invent | % 


The | 


seal a letter without putting a word or 
prayer under the seal; never take a let- 
ter from the post without a brief send- 
ing of my thoughts heavenward; never 
change my classes in the lecture room 
without a minute’s petition for the cadets 
who go out and those who come in,’’— 
Canadian Churchman. 


Miss Harriet’s Corner. 
the restaurant table sat an 
little company, composed of 
some gentlemen, a lady and a girl with 
charming face and vivacious ways. Meal 
and conversations were proceeding pleas- | 
antly, until—the waiter upset a cup of | 
chocolate in the girl’s lap! | 

After an interval, during which chairs | 
were thrust back, napkins flourished and | 
exclamations launched, the frightened | 
waiter doing his best to repair damages, 
the flurry subsided somewhat and the 
party reseated itself. 

“My dear Harriet,” cried the lady rue- 
fully, “your pretty suit is ruined.” 

“Qh, there are more in the shops,” was | 
the gay rejoinder. 

The waiter, having got a smile ‘from 
the heroine of the accident, went off in| 
The gentlemen were 


Round 


” 


staring silently. 

“Now, look here, Miss Harriet,” began | 
the man with white hair, recovering first, 
“tell us how you did it!” 

“Did what?’’ mischievously. 

“Kept your equanimity, when most 
women would have—well, no matter! I| 
was looking right at you when it hap- 
pened, and the corners of your mouth 
went back instantly in a smile, and—” 

“Oh, did you notice that?” asked the} 
girl, suddenly interested. Then she | 
checked herself, coloring. But the others | 
scented a story and insisted, until Miss | 
Harriet yielded, laughing. 

“Well, since Mr. Pierce is SO discern- | 
ing—but, really, there’s nothing to tell, | 
you know. I had a new hat sent home| 
once, the night before Easter. I was to | 
sing in church, and that hat was the | 
prettiest thing! Oh, don’t be frightened | 
—she laughed merrily—‘‘I won’t describe 
it. In fact, never got very familiar with | 


|ed that I said right o 


| upside down. 


|ingenuously, “how it helps when h 


| wheat!” 
| Youth’s Companion. 


he, §, 
moni 
person: 

SNO la 
a dear. I je 
contemplated .. 

But presently 1 
face in the dressing 8 
I forgot even the ruins: 


Harriet Corey?’ Why, 
woe-begone, forbidding « 
mouth made a perfect « 


“It came to me that 
probably looked wheney 
wrong. 

“Well, I experimented i 
made the corners of my mow 
up, and I decided that a pres 
was better than an Waster hav 
concluded right there that when 
went wrong I’d at least see that t 
ners of my mouth stayed up. 

“Really, you’ve no idea,” she fini 


things happen. You just can’t feel cro 
and blue 1f you keep your corners right. 
Miss Harriet, absorbed in her narrative, 
had been unaware of admiring eyes. 
Now her cheeks began to redden. 
“It’s better than controlling corners in 
murmured Mr. Pierce.—The 


A Highway in the Desert. 


There was a winter night of snow years 


;}ago when I lost my way on a northern 


moor. All the tracks were obliterated, I 
had taken a wrong turn, and, without 
knowing it, had wandered far out of my 
way, although I thought I knew the moor 
very well. 

I might have wandered and floundered 
all night, and. might have perished, if I 
had not come upon a shepherd’s hut. 


“What are you doing here?” he asked 
in answer to my knock. , 

“T was just wandering,’ I answered. 

“Nobody never comes here,” he said. 


And I think nobody ever would ex- 


|cept himself and a certain madman who 


always loved the moors, and could never 
keep away from them, even in winter. 
That shepherd left his hut and made a 
track for me till we came to a ridge of 
the moor from which I eould see the 
lights of the valley and my destination. 

It is years ago, and he may have for- 
gotten all about it, but I have not for- 
gotten. He prepared a way for me in 
the desert and in the night, and I still 
thank him and bless him in my heart.— 
Baptist Commonwealth. 


The Spendthrift. 
He left so little, did you say? 
He had so brief a time to stay. 
*Twas hardly worth his while to gather 


| Dross of our little earthly day. 


The things that other people prize 


| He gave to others, being wise, 


Being so heavenly foolish rather, 


| That he kept his gains for Paradise. 


Hardly a keepsake did he leave, 
And all his gold was fugitive. 
He kept those things that will no® per- 
ish, 
For him the widow and orphan grieve. 


He gave with a light laugh indeed, 
As he and gold were ill agreed; 

Held it the poorest thing to cherish, 
Saved that it filled another’s need. 


He had his Pilgrim’s Scrip of Hope, 
And Living Waters in his cup, 

The Staff of Life that still suffices 
The stumbling soul, to lift it up. 


Being so soon a traveler, 

Of earthly things he had no eare; 
But on the road that’s Paradise 

He went the lighter, being bare, 
—Katharine Tynan, in the Argonaut. 
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Lee Camp Soldier’s Home, 
on September 28, 1907, 
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Pn, Ala., on Saturday, the 21st 
Fember, 1907, Gen. JAMES H. LANE, 
>General in Confederate service and 
Afessor Emeritus in Alabama Polytech- 
Institute. 

He rests from his labors and his works 
do follow him. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


MISS EMILY S. ROBINS. 


Died, August 21, 1907, at the residence 
of her cousin, Hon. G. S. Kendall, 
Eastville, Va., Miss EMILY S. ROBINS. 

Miss Robins was a lineal descendant 
of Obedience Robins, “Gent.,”’ who came 
to the Eastern Shore of Virginia from 
Jamestown in 1628. He was one of the 
first Justices of the Peace of the county, 
and Burgess in House of Assembly, and 
member of the Governor’s Council, 


sula was named Northampton, for the 
place of his birth in England. On the ma- 
ternal side, she was 4 great-granddaugh- 
ter of Dr. Francis Hopkinson, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Miss Robins had resided in North- 
ampton county all her life and was the 


Jast member of that distinguished family | 


pearing the name. : 
She was greatly beloved for her ami- 


able, charitable’ character, ready sympathy 


and tender kindness, and will be greatly | 


missed by all who knew her. 


“None knew but to love her, 
None named her but to praise,” 


could be truly said of her, and her death 
has left an aching void, not only in the 
hearts of her relatives, but in the hearts 
of those who ever welcomed her pres- 
ence and parted from her with regret. 

Calmly she slept her life away and 
went to be with her loved ones who had 
preceded her to the bosom of that merci- 
ful God who had been her trust and stay 
while here on earth. 

Her funeral was largely attended and 
her interment was in Christ church ceme- 
tery, where, amidst her dear ones, she 
awaits a glorious resurrection. 


she has left behind, the knowledge re- 
mains that she loved them on earth and 
will bless them in heaven. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. ELIZA CUMMINGS SPILMAN. 


On the afternoon of the 29th of August, 
1907, at her home, near Warrenton, Va., 
Mrs. ELIZA CUMMINGS SPILMAN, the 
beloved wife of Judge E. M. Spilman, 
passed quietly to her eternal reward, aged 
76 years, and after a happy married life 
of fifty-eight years. She was a daughter 
of the late Baldwin Day, a highly esteem- 
ed and successful merchant of Warren- 
ton, Va., and Lucretia, his wife. On her 
mother’s side she traced her descent from 
the Cummings of Scotland. 

In her beautiful face time had delicate- 
ly traced the record of a life spent wholly 


in loving, self-sacrificing service of others. | 


It was only necessary to look upon it to 
see how gentle, how pure and steadfast 
was the sweet spirit that dwelt within, 
and how seldom any thought of self was 
allowed a place in her daily round of 
tender ministrations to the husband and 
children she loved with a great and un- 
selfish devotion. Her heme was always 


‘ CHASE, formerly of Alex- | 


—Entered into rest, at the | 
father, near Upperville, Va., | 


—Died, suddenly, at his home in | 
of 


in | 


and | 
jin his honor the lower part of the penin- | 


Truly can | 
one say, “She rests in peace,” and to those | 
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noted for its gracious hospitality, and 20) APPEALS. 
| stranger, ever entered its doors without |- Bo ea So GN oe : 
being inipressed at once with the genuine| THE GENERAL CONVENTION’S GEN- 


|}warmth of his welcome, and the 
|;pleasure of his hostess in extending to 
|him the courtesies of her home. 

In this day of reckless and wide-spread 
| criticism, not a single unjust word of cen- 


|to fall from her lips: nor were any, save 
words of praise and admiration, ever heard 
|of her, for in the presence of such char- 
|acters criticism is silent and afraid. No 
one, I think, can overestimate the mag- 
nificent, almost irresistible appeal which 
these rarely beautiful lives make to 
sordid and materialistic world, for God’s 
mark of approval is written large upon 
their foreheads. No elaborate argument 
is needed to demonstrate the origin of 
| their grace and beauty, for heaven’s own 
smile is in their eyes and heaven’s lan- 
guage on their lips. Happy indeed are 
those who are privileged to come into close 
touch with lives such as these, and to 
| witness how willingly and faithfully they 
bear their burdens and dispense their 
| charities throughout a long life-time, and 
| then, serenely, without a fear or tremor, 
as it were, quietly nestle down into etern- 
ity, as though it belonged +e them—and it 
does; only suddenly, as with Enoch of 
| old, they are not, for God has taken them 
unto Himself. She had the rare blessing 
|of having around her dying bed all of her 
eleven children but one, who was absent 
in a foreign land. 
“Bright be the place of thy soul; 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E’er burst from its mortal control 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine.” 
W. H. LAIRD. 


Please acknowledge the following con- 


P. P. PHILLIPS, Treas. 
Alexandria, Va., September 3, 1807. 


3, 


of Virginia. 
WORK AMONG THE MOUNTAIN POOR 
WHITES. 
Ven. T. W. NEVE, Archdeacon, 
Ivy, Virginia. 

Who will support a Mission School for 
a year ($175)? Or for a month ($25)? 
Who will support the Hospital for 
day ($3.00)? Or for a month ($90)? 
Who will support a Clergyman, 

Deaconess, or a Trained Nurse? 
Representatives will be at the General 

Convention who will gladly give desired 

information. 


a 


or 


| THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION so- 
CIETY: 

The Annual Meeting of The Evangelical 

Education Society will be held on Thurs- 


| Meeting called to order at 3:30 P. M. 
| S. LORD GILBERSON, Gen. Sec. 
Philadelphia, September 30, 1907. 


| Help urgently needed in the support and 


} extension of our mission work among the} 


mountain whites of Virginia. More schools 
needed.. Hospital to be supported. Three 
more clergy required, twenty missionaries 
'now employed. Frederick W. Neve, Arch- 
deacon of the Blue Ridge, Ivy Va. 
aug24-8t 


An Episcopal Church Needed. 


We are very much in need of an Episcopal 
| Church in Basic City. Virginia. We own the 
lots, but lac«x funds for building. Please 
send us twenty-five cents for this purpose. 
lf so, you will receive your reward and the 
|thanks of our little flock. Remit to 

| W. H. PAGE, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Basic City, Virginia 


We heartily endorse the above as imost 
worthy. 

Hi. B. LEE, Rector Christ Church, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 
| F. W. NEVE, Rector St. Paul's Church 

Ivy Depot, Virginia 


(day, October 17, 1907, in room 12 of the| 
{Church House, 12th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


evident | 


lsure or disparagement was ever allowed | 


a| 


| tributions to the Education Society in | 
Virginia, during September: 
Mrs. John Page, Beaver Dam....$ 2.00 
Mrs. Ida Richardson, New Orleans, 
La., through Rev. Dr. Wallis... 145.00 
Member of St. Peter’s Church, 
Washington) Parish’ Wio. 2.66.6 ov 5.00 


al 


| ERAL CLERGY RELIEF FUND. 


/A Work That Touches Very Deeply the 
Heart of Every Churchman. 


The pension and relief of old, sick and 
disabled clergy and their widows and or- 
phans. 
| With small salaries, 
in time of need, many 
are in sore straits. 

It is the duty of all 

Churehmen to remem- 
ber this cause, even 
if they do no other, 
by an annual gift or 
offering. 
All offerings ap- 
plied; the royalty on 
the Hymnal pays ex- 
penses. 

Benefits unforfeitable. No dues or fees 
| or requirements as to residence or seats 
in Convention to cause ineligibility. 

The only National and Official Society. 
|The only Society to which all bishops and 
clergy and widows and orphans in all di- 
oceses can apply with a certainty that 
no requirement or limitation will shut 
out help. 

Sixty-three out of eighty Dioceses and 
Missionary Jurisdictions depend entirely 
upon the General Clergy Relief Fund for 


g 
a2 
& 
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Pension and Relief. 

There is great need of more money to 
|help more adequately. We can give to 
a list of between 500 and 550 only $200 to 
$500 per annum. 

We do not need more machinery, nor 
intermediary societies, nor auxiliaries, 


but contributors PARTICIPATING in the 
simple plan of annual offerings. 

The Trustees are in direct contact, with- 
out any middle agencies, with all con- 
tributors, and receive their offerings di- 
rectly, putting them into immediate use 
returning thanks and a statement of needs 


at once to those interested. 

Trustees: The Rt. Rev. O. W. Whita- 
ker, DD) D) UG. D:, President; therint 
Rev. Chauney B. Brewster, D. D., Vice- 


| President; the Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D.; 
the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D. D.; Mr. 
|George Wharton Pepper, Mr. WBlihu 
~|Chauncey, Secretary; Mr. George C. 


Thomas, Treasurer. 
Address all communications to 
REV. ALFRED J. P. McCLURE, 
Assistant Treas. and Financial Agt. 
The Church House, 12th and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Occasionally one still hears that ancient 
myth, “It costs a dollar to send a dollar 
to the mission field.” 

Last year 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


as the Church’s executive body for mis- 
sionary management, spent to administer 
the world-wide enterprise, 6 2/10 per cent. 
of the amount of money passing through 
its treasury. 

Leaflet No. 912 tells the story. 
free for the asking. ; 

REV. A. S. LLOYD, Generai Secretary, 

281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, Treasurer. 


It is 


| LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING 
WILLS. 

“The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 

Society of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in the United States of America.” 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS $1. 


LAY 
All 


AND CLERICAL 


deputies, lay 
|} convenience. brings 
bama en route to 
tion in Richmond are cordially urged 
| break their journey at Birmingham a 
spend a few days in the city as the gues 
of the Vestry of the Church of the A 
vent. Trains will be met upon notifi 
tion. Address 

ROBERT H. 


DEPUTIES 


clerical, 
1) through 
General Conv 


and 
them 
the 


w 


PEARSON, 
Birmingham, 


Sr., War 
Ala, 


Sept 7 


EMBROIDERY OF ALL KINDS 
done neatly, promptly and reasonably by 
MISS VIOLA V. MINOR, 


14 South Adams St. 
} Richmond, Va. 
Table Linen a Specialty. 


4t 


October 5, 1907. 
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Caring for Those Dearest to Us. 


One’s influence is likely to be strongest 
at home. 
parade,” the real character always more 
or less concealed, the influence of that 
character more or less diverted by the 
effort to make one’s better self promi- 
nent. In the home we are our true, un- 
affected selves, and our real influence up- 
on others has fullest play. And it is in 
the home that we are with those who are 
dearest to us, and upon whom we would 
like our influence always to be for the 
best. Yet how often do we let our un- 
worthiest selves crop out there, because 
at home we are loved and “understood,” 
and we know that our faults will be over- 
enough; but that fact does not undo the 


harm that the influence of the failures | 


is sure to work. The place where we can 
least afford to let down from our highest 
endeavor is in the midst of those closest 
and dearest to us. Our home deserves 
our best. Our home life ought to be our 
highest life.—S. S. Times. 


“This truth that all lives are veiled 
in this world should teach us to be very 
patient with each other. 


know any other perfectly. We see only | 


through a glass darkly. In that blessed 
life we shall no more wear veils hiding 
us from each other. There shall be no 


mystery there—knowledge shall be full. | 


There shall be no hiding of goodness or 
excellence behind blemishes and faults, 
as so often in this world. No one shall 


be misunderstood there; no motive shall | 


be misconstrued. There shall be no mis- 
judging, no wrong interpretation of 
acts. There shall be no veils between 
friends, leading to alienation and sep- 
aration. There every life is revealed and 
all is beautiful. Friendships have noth- 
ing to hinder their perfect fellowship. 
Hearts kept apart here by misunder- 
standings or incompatibilities shall find 
the best in each other and knit together 
in love forever.—Parish Visitor. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Here’s how to make $35. 
tograph of your Church Building, or your 
Pastor and for $15 we will print for you 
1,000 calendar size, 34%x6%, in two at- 
tractive colors, each showing the picture 
you send, together with Calendar Pad at- 
tached for 1908. You and your friends 
can quickly sell them at 5 cents each, 
thus giving you $50 for the thousand. 
Calendars are useful and are kept all the 
year. Everybody wants one. Order now 
so as to insure prompt delivery. 


us to-day. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., 
20 Knox Street. Knoxville, Tenn. 


The S. Galeski 
Optical Company 


The largest Optical Hstablishment 
South, and one of the foremost in 
the United States, begs leave 
to tender its services in 
anything appertain- 
ing to : 
Optics or Photographic Supplies 
Optical workshop on 
premises. 
Corner Eighth and Main Streets 
4chmond, Va. Telephone No. 2924. 


mplete the 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 


Clergymen and Church Guilds furnished 
with surplices, stoles, altar hangings, 
and all ecclesiastical embroidery at reas- 
onable rates for advent, 
other Church seasons. Address J., care 
of Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


Away from home one is “on| 


None of us| 


Send us pho- | 


Be the) 
first in your town to try this plan. Write | 


Christmas and | 


The Franklin Press, Petersburg, Va., 
offers to the public 


THE ANALYTICS OF 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


By Rey. R. W. Barnwell. 
Price $2.00; postage 15 cents. 


Bea 1 ews in the Church Press: 
t 1s safe to say that no one has gone 
deeper, nor marshalled the facts with more 
convincing power.’—Reyiew in “The Dio- 
cese.” 

haeein the History of the American Church 
|no writer has produced as full and com- 


| Taken from Revi 


plete a work on Church Government as | 


this.” —Editorial Southern Churchman. 
This book, however, is entirely out of 
| the common line. It is a book of wonder- 
| ful originality.”—Review in “The Church- 
man.” 
| ~The great strength of the book is 
|that it works out a consistent scheme of 
Church Government.’—Review in the 
Churchman. 
“For breadth of scholarship, and for 
closely reasoned argument, it would do 
|credit to the best scholars of the English 
Church.’—Private letter from 
logical Professor. 


WANTS. 


Address, Rev. J. J. 
Clopton, Western, W. Va. o5-1t 
ne ee ee ee aes 
| VANTED—BY A REFINED YOUNG 
lady, a position as companion or moth- 
er’s helper. References. 
ee Se 
county, Va. 


oet5-1t 


| WANTED—A YOUNG MAN AS CO] 

| panion and attendant to invalid gentle- 

| man. Address, giving terms and refer- 

ence, Box 240, Warrenton, Va. sep28-3t 

ne he Ee Bs ee 
WANTED—A CHURCHWOMAN WOULD 

| give a mother’s care to two or three 

| little girls (or boys) in her home; or 


entire charge of a widower’s house and | 


| children. 
| Mrs. A. 
| man. 


Best references. Address, 


| teen and of good character, to train for 
the Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
in a beautiful country home. Terms, 
| $20 per month, inclusive. Miss Eleanor 
| CC. Wheat, Lynnwood, Va. ect5-3t* 


WANTED—EVERYONE OF OUR SUB- 
seribers to own a copy of our new book 
“Colonial Churches.” Cloth bound. By 
mail, $1.15. Agents wanted. 
missions and good territory open. 


WANTED—A NURSERY GOVERNESS 
for girl of eight years. Must be refined, 
gentle and a good disciplinarian. A good 
home in the mountains of North Caro- 

| lina. References required. 

Mrs. Charles L. Minor, Asheville, N. C. 

sep28-3t 


WANTED—A COMPANION AND AT- 
tendant to invalid gentleman. Address, 
giving terms and reference, Box 240, 
Warrenton, Va. sep28-38t 


WANTED—A YOUNG LADY OF SEV- 
eral years’ experience desires employ- 
ment as governess or companion. Has 
cheerful disposition, and is competent 
to teach all English branches, French, 
Latin, Mathematics, Elocution, Music 

| and Dancing. Locality of North 

| South Carolina preferred. Address, 

Miss Evelyn Lewis Machen, Clifton, 

Va. sep21-3t* 


ee 
WANTED— A COOK, WHITE OR COL- 
ored, to cook for five grown persons, 
Good wages._ References required. Ad- 
| dress, Mrs. Dennis 8. Biggs, Williams- 
ton, Neco: sep21-4t 


I WANTED — WINTER BOARDERS 
private family. Healthy climate. Near 
railroad. Rural delivery. Terms mod- 
erate. Address, Mrs. F. B. Whiting, R. 
| } Dp., Boyce, Clarke county, Va. 

| sep14-4t 


| 


a Theo- 


Address, Miss } 


Owen's Post Office, King George | 


deT., Office Southern Church- | 


Good com- | 


or | 


IN 


It is always advantageous before buy- 
ing to inspect our stock of 


Foreign and Domestic 


| Delicacies & Groceries 


HERMANN SCHMIDT, 


560 E. Broad St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Special Attention Paid to Mail Orders. 


| Bank of Commerce 


and Trusts, 
Richmond, Virginia 
safest of all investments is a 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
which pays 3% compound interest. 
This Bank will be pleased to receive 
such accounts. Interviews and corre- 
spondence invited. 
| OLIVER J. SANDS, Pres. 
| A. R. HOLLADAY, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. A. PEPLE, Sec’y. 


The 


| 


~ SHOPPING 
BY AN EXPERT BUYER. 


| Goods of every description. Personal and 
household. Trousseaus a specialty. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Guide for ladies 
| visiting the city, and accommodations se- 
;cured. Highest references. MISS VIR- 
GINIA JONES, Purchasing Agent, 203 
West 81st street, New York City. 


WIRE RAILING AND ORNAMENTAL WIRE 
| WORKS. 


Wire Railings for Cemeteries 
Gardens and Balconies, Of- 
fice and Bank Grilles, Count- 
5 mm er Railings, Wickets, etc., 
Window Guards, Partitions and Orna- 
mental Wire Work of EVERY Descrip- 


tion. 
309 N. Howard St., 


‘DUFUR & c0., __ Baltimore, Md 


‘AMERIGAN’ MACHINERY. 
WELL DRILLING & PROSPECTING- 
DEEP WELL ,PUMPING,CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, 
IRRIGATING PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS: 
THE AMERICAN WELLWORKS,: 
AURORA: ILL =-CHICAGO, Ist NAT. BK. BLDG. 


Address, | 


Established 1877. 


RETREAT FOR THE SICK 


319 North 12th Sfreet., Richmond, Va. 


An up-to-date hospital with home com- 
forts; open to physicians of any school in 
good standing. Two resident physicians, 
Superintendent and fine corps trained 
nurses. In addition to its other advan- 
tages we now have an X Ray apparatus, 
which is operated with great success, 
Central, quiet location. Light, well ven- 


tilated rooms. Sunnv galleries on every 
floor. Good fare. Moderate rates. 


REDUCED FROM $4.75 TO $3.50 


New, Self-Pronouncing Red Letter 
Bible. Publishers say it is the “most 
complete Bible ever published.” Sent 
on receipt of price. Also, every 
other kind of Bible. THE AMBERI- 
CAN SUPPLY CO., Richmond, Va. 


Household. | 
The Home Table in Summer. 
_ What we eat is important in its rela- | 
tion to health and comfort in midsum- 
mer. It is easy enough to enjoin people | 
to keep cool, but keeping cool with a 
diet of hot meats, thick soups and heavy | 
desserts is almost impossible. The fam- 
ily table at this season should be provid- | 
ed with fruits, salads, clear soups, cold 
meats, and cool, if not iced, drinks and | 
dessert. We are rather apt to fall into 
a routine so far as the home menu is! 
concerned. We have the same things day 
after day. Yet, by a little management, 
a little thought, and previous arrange-| 
ment, the summer table may be whole-| 
some, invigorating and delicious, while 
the trouble to the housekeeper is greatly 
diminished. There are certain articles of 
food, such as baked beans and buckwheat 
cakes, that are manifestly unfit for eat- 
ing, yet I have seen both presented to a! 
group of people in July, the cakes for 
breakfast and the beans for supper. 

In these days a great variety of sim- 
ple cereals, some of them requiring no | 
cooking and others easily prepared, are | 
offered to the housekeeper for her choice. | 
Served with cream and sugar, with the | 
addition of fruit, toast and coffee, they 
form an appetizing breakfast quite suffi- | 
cient for those who go to business as) 
well as for those who stay at home. The! 
mid-day luncheon in summer should be 
simple, although it is well to make it 
the children’s dinner. The one leisurely 
meal of the day ought by preference to 
be at eventide when the work of the 
day is done and there is time to digest 
and assimilate food without too much | 
waste of nervous tissue. | 

For dessert, berries and cream, iced | 
sherbet, fruit ices and frozen puddings 
are better than pies and tarts and steamed | 
puddings with hard sauce. Those who| 
enjoy iced tea and coffee should take this | 
time in the year to serve them to their 
friends. I heard a matron say the other 
day, the hotter the day, the hotter she) 
liked her cup f tea, and that breakfast | 
to her would be a tasteless meal unless 
her coffee were both strong and hot. A 
good many of us agree with her that the 
daily beverages lose much of their stim- 
ulating and refreshing quality when they | 
come out of the refrigerator instead of 
from the top of the range. But this, 
after all, is for the house-mother’s option. 

Whether the matron does her own 
work or has help in her kitchen, every- | 
thing in warm weather should be ar- 
ranged so that the actual work in a heat- 
ed room will be diminished. The domes- | 
tic problem is so surrounded with diffi- | 
culty,and the maid-of-all-work is so hard 
to obtain and retain, that thousands of | 
American women are preferring the in- | 
dependence of life without hired help. If | 
these good women turned their attention 
intelligently to the-task they will find 
that it is possible to cater for and feed 
the average household during the entire | 
summer at the cost of litule labor. The) 
household, too, will have less trouble in 
keeping cool than if surfeited with rich 
food.—Christian Intelligencer. 


A Good Every-day Ice Cream. 

Bring a quart of sweet milk to the 
boiling point, using a double boiler to 
avoid scorching. Stir in one tablespoon- 
ful corn starch dissolved in a little cold 
milk and cook fifteen minutes. Beat 
two eggs until lemon colored and thick, 
add to them one-half cup sugar and stir 
into the thickened milk. Cook a mo- 
ment, no longer, take from the fire, 
flavor with a teaspoonful vanilla, cool 
and freeze. : 

If you wish to make brick ice cream 


use two tablespoonfuls dissolved gela- 
tine to a quart of milk. 
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=) Heat | 


Where you want it— 

When you want it— 

No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 
Often you want heat in a hurry 

in some room in the house the fur- 

It's so easy to 


| PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) Pe 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 
as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 


; that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. Fin- a | 
n ished in japan and nickel—an ornament At 

: ————) 

if. anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


T~RAYOLamp 


is the lamp for the student or “Ray 
reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light 
that makes study a pleasure. 


with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted, 

If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp from 

your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


V VAM AAA 


Surplus, 
$600.000.00 

Deposits. } 
51,500,000. Wy 


PHONE 4842. 


BED and TABLE LINEN A SPECIALTY at 25 cts. per doz. 
A Trial will Convinee Yeu. Our wagons go all over the city, All Work CALI.ED FOR 
and DELIVERED PROMPTLY. One Day Work done Without Extra Charge. 


M. P. Moller, Hagerstown, Md. 


Builder of High-Grade Church Organs. 


Made of brass, nickel plated and equipped 


Don’t Let the Dollars Slip Away. 
Save them by aepositing tnem in a safe 
bank that pays you interest. 
so much that we fail to make money, but 
that we fail to save it—let it slip away. 
THE UNION BANK OF RICHMOND. 
a Savings Department 

will pay you 3 per 
H. pounded twice each year. 
B strongest Savings Bank in the South. 

Send $1.00 or more for a start. 

UNION BANK OF RICHMOND 

Richmond, Va. 


. interest, com- 
The oldest and 


GIVE US A TRIAL. 


It is not 


EAGLE LAUNDRY. 


723-725 W. Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Finest Work Guaranteed. 
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Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sor-|§ 


row | ee). ; Listen to Good Advice. 


About to-morrow, | pe: 

My hart? i We ry VBE) ) Progressive business men entrust the 

One watches all with care most true, a: i Wh , handling of their banking account with 

Doubt not that He will give thee, too,|# gs PTR a large banking institution. To this class 
Thy part. | f : a - 8 certainly belongs the 


—Paul Flemming. 


It is our little deeds of love that are 
large, and our great deeds of self that! # ? TINT 
are little. fi : \ Richmond, Va. 


It is the custodian of the funds of many 


American National Bank 


For the kingdom of God to become ef- 


fective in the world it must be estab-| § : = | of the leading merchants and business 
lished in the hearts of men. ts b ! men of this city. This speaks well for its 

The Church is the most powerful in-| | : : , record of conservative handling of all 
stitution on earth, but it takes work to f : E : business entrusted to it. Your account is 


convince some people that it is. : } respectfully solicited. Write us for in- 
Wes . formation regarding Savings Accounts. 

A Christian with no relation of loy- 
alty to some particular. church is a re- 
ligious jelly-fish, anchored to nothing, 
floating here and there as the wind and 
tide carry him. 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


(Formerly State Bank of Virginia.) 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $300,000. 
OFFICERS: 
John S. Ellett, President. Wm. M. Hill, Cashier. 


Julien H. Hill, Assistant Cashier. 
This Bank is one of the Oldest and most prominent Institutions in the 
South, and is handling accounts from all sections. © 
Collections made in all parts of America and Foreign Countries. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


\ Write us in regard to Banking by Mail. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


If man’s device can produce pure white 
paper from filthy rags, what should hhin- 
der God to raise from the dead this vile 
body and fashion it like the glorious 
body of Christ?—Gotthold. 


When the Spirit of Christ fills the 
heart He drives out the spirit of criti- 
cism. Holiness is never manifested by 
finding fault with the wunholiness of 
others. Love, long-suffering and gentle- 
ness are invariable fruits of the Spirit. 


New in Christ we should not only do 
new work, but we should do old work 
better. If we are not better husbands, 
better wives, better fathers and mothers, 
better sons and daughters, where is the) 
evidence that we are in Him? 
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Largest Capital and Surplus of any State Bank in the South 
Atlantic States, 


BANK oF RICHMOND 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital and Surplus 4 500,000.00 


JNO. SKELTON WILLIAMS, President. H. A. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Cashier. 
FREDERICK E. NOLTING, Ist Vice-Pres.L. D. CRENSHAW, Jr., Trust Officer. 
T. K. SANDS, Vice-Pres. and Cashier, 


....- Interest at 3 per cent allowed in Savings Department... 
...- Deposits by mail receive prompt Attention . 


You gave on the way a pleasant smile, | § 
And thought no more about it; |¥ 
It cheered a life that was sad the while, |¢ 
That might have been wrecked without 
nite 
And so for the smile and its fruitage 
You'll reap a crown some time—some- 
where. 


You could track Abram by his altars. | 
Ghenghis Khan could be traced by his 
pyramids of human skulls; the Duke of|§ 
Alva by the ashes of fire in which he| 
burned martyrs; Jesus Christ by the|§ 
homes He had brightened, the hearts He 
had cleansed. What can they track you 
by? You are leaving your marks, do 
not doubt that!—C. F. Goss. 


Almost all the virtues are enwrapt in 
one virtue of charity and love:—for “it 


suffereth long,’ and, therefore, oo is A ; : 
longanimity; it “is kind,’ and therefore h ( Ste | i ( C { (| W rk 
it is courtesy; it ‘“vaunteth a gee IC mon alll Ving, COUN all arpe Calling Of i) 
and therefore it is modesty; it “is no 

easily provoked,” and so it is lenity; it RUGS and DRUGGETS MADE FROM OLD CARPETS 

“thinketh no evil,” and so it is simplic- SEND FOR BOOKLET PHONE 2522 

ity; it “rejoiceth in the truth,” and so 3 ee 

it is verity; it “beareth all things, and Suits Scoured and Pressed for $1.00 


so it is fortitude; it “believeth all things,” : é 
and so it is faith; it ‘“‘hopeth all things, MRS. A. 4h PYLE, 315 North Fifth Street, Richmond, Ve 
and so it is confidence; it ‘‘endureth all 
things,’ and so it is patience; it never | 
faileth,’ and so it is perseverance.— | 


Chillingworth. y N W E TH 
It is sometimes a small matter that ( / A B A 


hindereth and hideth grace from us; at} - vol é : 
least if anything can be called small, 12 NORTH NINTH STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


and not rather a weighty matter, which | 
obstructeth so great a good. And, if 
thou remove this, be it great or small, 
and perfectly overcome it, thou wilt have | 
thy desire. For immediately, aS soon as 
thou givest thyself to God from thy oO 

whole heart, and seekest neither this | A 
nor that, according to thine own pleas-) 
ure or will, but settlest thyself wholly 
in Him, thou shalt find thyself united | 
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Paid from date of deposit. Withdraw your money when. you want it. 
General business accounts solicited. 

and at peace; for nothing can afford so | 100N EO. C. WALTERS, Ww. L. WALTER 

sweet cial, nothing be so delightful, H. L. Se iene e Vice-President. seen 

as the good pleasure of the Divine Will. 

—Thomas A. Kempis. 
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SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN. 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital, $200,000.00 

Surplus and Profits, 825,000.00 


per SAVINGS 
cent, DEPARTMENT 


per 
cent, 


SAFEST FOR SAVINGS 


Our record for 36 years insures you 
against loss. 


City of Richmond Depository 


City Bank of Richmond 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
WM. H. PALMER, President. 
E. B. ADDISON, Vice-President. 
J. W. SINTON, Cashier. 
$400,000 | 


Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 | 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS IN 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
DIRECTORS: 

A. L. Holladay, } 
Wm. Josiah Leake, | 
Lilburn T. Myers, 
Wm. H. Palmer, 
S. W. Travers, 

B. B. Valentine. 


National Bank of Virginia 


Richmond, Va. 
Capital, $500,000 | 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 


United States, State and City Depository 


W. M. HABLISTON, President. 
W. M. ADDISON, Cashier. 
O. 8S. MORTON, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTCRS: 
Geo. L. Christian, Benj. P. Alsop, 


E. B. Addison, 
Jas. H. Anderson, 
James N. Boy4, 
L D. Cardoza, 

@. H. Hawes, 


F. D. Williams, Geo. R. Cannon, 

Tir A «Cary, R. H. Lindsay, 

HM. Theo. Ellyson, -B. Rand Wellford, 

T. H. Bllett, Jas. H. Capers, 
J. W. Rothert, R. G. Rennolds, 

W. M. Habliston, E, R. Williams, 


T. C. Williams, Jr. 

Accounts of banks, individuals and | 

firms solicited. Interest allowed en cer- | 

tificates of deposit and in saving depart- 
ment. Safety boxes for rent. 


The proper execution of engraved | 


work is our specialty. We make 


Wedding Invitations 


and all forms pertaining to the same in 
our own shop under our personal super- 
vision and this does not add to the cost. 
Your patronage solicited. 
LYCETT STATIONERS, 
8317 N. Charles St., 
Emgravers to Society, Baltimore. 


INCORPORATED 1832. 


The Virginia Fire & Marine 


INSURANCE COMPANY, RICHMOND, 


VA. 
Cai ia leeysenene of Aer Aart $ 250,000 00 
Reinsurance Reserve 521,856.30 
Reserve for Losses ..... 65,273 00 
Net Surplus ..... e 400,711 85 
IABSAUBIi eos vied eels siete $1,172,568 15 


WM. H. PALMER, President. 
W. H. McCARTHY, Secretary. 


BE. B. ADDISON, Vice-President. 
OSCAR D. PITTS, Treasurer. 


i} Peal 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ja~Send for 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL CO., Hillsboro. QO 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


fe 
2 aS In Gold, Silver, and Brass. 
o/© Church & Chancel Furniture. 


Write for Catalogue. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 


WwW. & E. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
308 3d Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAINED GLASS, 
CHURCH 
MARBLE WORK, 


FURNITURE, 
Embroideries, Fabrics. 


R. GEISSLER, 
SILVER WORE, 
MEMORIALS FOR THE CHURCH AND 


56 West 8th Street, New York. 
BRASS WORK, 
CEMETERY. 


{RANE MARK. 


Memorial Windows 
Pulpits, Tablets, Basons, 


Monuments, 
Communion Pilate, 


CHARLES F. HOGEMAN 


Importer, Exporter and Manufacturer 


104 E. 17th St., New York. 100 Main St, aes N. an 
to CHARLES BOOTIE an 
SOCHARLES F. HOGEMAN, New York, 
Orange, London. 


77), MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


WER ST.o177 BROADWAY. 
Saale he YY. S° NEW YORK. 


Manufacture Superior 


ag Ae 
Seo) \_cHURCH.CHIME SCHOOL OTHER 
AF 


7 BELLS. 


ORDERS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


WANTED—Orders for any kind of Em- 
proidery. Table Linen, Shirt Waists and 
‘hildren’s Clothes a specialty. ok 
cere purchasing of any description. 

References, the clergy, of Louisville. 

Address, Room 30, United States Trust 


Building, Louisville, Ky. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
and SUPPLIES. 


eee 
Ecclesiastical Carvings 
possess 2 abr hima Sel tedd ees an SS a oa 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
90 WABASH AVE .CHICAGO. + SHOPS MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Embroideries, Silks, Fringes. 
CLERICAL SUITS, 
Hats, Rabats, Collars. 


Cox SONS & VINING, 
262 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


AVRCH WORK 
EO-VEIKE ARTWORKS ewan = 


YORK #}\ 


Church Embroidery 


of every description. Altar Linen, Sur- 
plices and Eucharistic. Vestments—by a 
Church woman trained in English 
Sisterhoods. Exclusive stock of Engilsh 
Silks and Designs. Figure work a special- 
ty. Reasonable prices. Special rates to 
Missions. CHEAP STOLES: Plain, $3; 
Embroidered, $5. Address 
MISS L. V. MACKRILLBE, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 


Clergymen and Church Guilds furnished 
with surplices, stoles, altar hangings, and 
all ecclesiastical embroidery at reasonable 
rates for advent, Christmas and other 
Church seasons. Address J., care of South- 
ern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


Church Furnishings | 


Church Vestments 


October 5, 1907. 


DURES ECZEMA 
OR FIVE YEAR 


Treated Continually by Best Doctors 
—Sores Behind Ears Spread to 
Cheeks—Could Hardly Bear Itch- 
ing —Medicines Fail—Instant 
Relief by “Magic Three” and 


WORDS CAN NOT EXPRESS 
GRATITUDE TO CUTICURA 


i 


“Words are inadequate to express 
my gratitude for Cuticura Remedies. 
I had been troubled with eczema for 

- five years on my ear 
andit beganto extend 
on my cheek. I had 
been doctoring with 
the best physicians, 
but found no relief 
whatever. When in- 
forming them that I 
could not bear the 
itching I was told by 
one of our best doc- 
tors, ‘‘not toscratch.” 
As the medicines and 
salves did me no good 
I thought I would 
| get the “Magic 
Three,’’ Cuticura Soap, Cuticura Oint- 
ment, and Cuticura Pills, costing me 
one-half of one visit to my physician. 
| After using as directed, with plenty 
| of hot water, I can truthfully state 
that I found instant relief. When I 
had used three boxes of Cuticura Oint- 
ment and two cakes of Cuticura Soap 
I found my skin as soft and fine as a 
baby’s. My circle of friends is very 
large, and I am persuading them to use 
Cuticura Soap and give up the kinds 
they were using. I find no trouble 
as my case has proven to them that if 
Cuticura Ointment is good, Cuticura 
Soap must be likewise. 

_ ‘I hesitate to send you the enclosed 
picture as it has been lying around 
in my desk for two years and is 
very soiled. At the time it was taken 
My ears were scaly and you _ will 
find some remnants of Cuticura Oint- 
ment on it, and, to me, it is very pre- 
cious, as I can now say when looking 
at it that Cuticura is a blessing, and 
that is why I have kept it even though 
it was soiled. Miss Netta Ayers, 131 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 


Franklin Ave., 


1 and 15, 1906.” 
Complete External and Intern 
: r Dp fg al Treatment for 
Every Humor of Infants, Children, and Adults 
consists of Cuticura Soap (25c.) to Cleanse the Skin 
Cublcnra Ointment (50c.) to Heal the Skin, and 
cue ura Resolvent (50¢.), (in the form of Chocolate 
ga eI ills, <oc. per vial of 60) to Purify the 
ood. Sold throughout the world. Potter Drug & 


Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, M 
rp., S Bi ston, Mass. 
@@Mailed Free, Book about Skin Troubles 


The First National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Offers its services and facilities mall 
and large depositors of all clonal ; 


Capital and Earned Surplus $1,600,000 


JOHN B. PURCELL, President. 

JNO. M. MILLER, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Cash. 
CHAS. R. BURNETT, Assistant Cashier. 
J. C. JOPLIN, Assistant Cashier. 


John L. Williams & Son 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


Chamber of Commerce, Ninth and Main. 
(P. O. Box 505.) 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Transacts a general Bankin 

g and Broker- 
age Business. Deal in Southern Investment 
Securities. Negotiate Railroad and Municd- 


